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Congoleum, Gold-Seal Art- 
Carpets are a wonderful, new, 
all-over floor-covering made in 
a special 3-yard width. They 
combine the beauty and warmth 
of the most artistic carpet 
designs with the well-known 
special advantages of Con- 
goleum. They are 


Sanitary and easy to clean 
Low in price—Long-wearing 
Hug the floor—Need no fastening. 


Aitractive Patterns 
3 Yards Wide 


The patterns of the new Con- 
goleum Art-Carpets have been 
created by expertdesigners who 
understand the requirements of 
American homes, and the color- 
harmonies have been planned 
to fit almost any decorative 
scheme. The patterns are print- 
ed in twelve rich colors. 


The special width makes pos- 
sible fewer seams—in many 
rooms no seam at all. 


The water-proof and sanitary 
surface offers no lurking place 
for dirt or disease germs. No la- 
borious, dusty sweeping is re- 
quired — a few swishes with a 





Color-Charts Free 


We have prepared, at great ex- 
pense, beautiful color-charts show- 
ing the new Congoleum Art-Car- 
pets in actual colors and patterns, 
and other charts showing Congo- 
gcloum Av Rugs, Send today fo 
goleum Art- " t ‘or 
one or all of nts, From these 
charts you can pick out just the 
patterns you want, in a color-tone 
that will harmonize nicely with 
your present furnishings. Then 
carry the chart to your dealer and 
have him show you the Congoleum 
« ¢ or Floor - Covering 

read out so you can see just 
ier it looks on the floor. Write at 
once to the nearest office for the 
chart you wish and you will learn 
of many ways to utify your 
floors for little money. 
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damp mop makes the entire 
floor fresh, bright and cheerful. 


Congoleum Art-Carpets come 
in rolls and retail at $1.10 per 
square yard. 


The tremendoussuccess of Con- 
goleum Art-Rugs and Floor- 
Coverings has resulted in exten- 
sive imitation. Undoubtedly the 
wonderful new Congoleum Art- 
Carpets will be imitated, also, 
and so we want to tell you in 
advance how you may be sure 
you are getting the genuine. 


Look for the New Gold Seal 


You will find the Congoleum 
Gold Seal pasted on the face of 
every two yards of Congoleum 
Art-Carpets and Floor-Cover- 
ings, and in the corner of every 
Congoleum Art-Rug. When you 
see this Congoleum Gold Seal 
you will know that you are get- 
ting the genuine. Be sure to look 
for it, and do not let yourself be 
argued into buying an 
imitation. 

The Congoleum Gold 
Seal bears on its face 
this broad guarantee: 
“Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money 
will be Refunded.” 


€ 
** This seal guar- 
. , antees Congoleum 
quality’’ 





Back of this guarantee stands the 
largest organization in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of printed felt-base floor-coverings 
—a plant that started six years ago in 
one little building has been transformed 
by public appreciation of the merits 
of Congoleum into a vast industry 
occupying more than twenty-five acres 
and more than thirty buildings. 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 
We also offer Congoleum (2 Yards 


Wide), our original line, which has 
been used with the greatest satisfaction 
in thousands of homes all over the 
country. Like the Art-Carpets, it bears 
the Gold Seal. Price $1.00 per square 
yard at all dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Congoleum Floor-Coverings or Art- 
Rugs, write us and we will. 


All prices subject to change without notice 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper.goes—father, mother,-son, daugh- 
ter-—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 6 years for $1.50. 





Be 


Earlier or Later 


F this copy of The Farm Journal ‘reaches 

you later or earlier than usual, please donot 

alarmed. We have been obliged to make 
changes in our mailing dates, which will result 
in getting your paper delivered at about the 
same date each month, but perhaps earlier or 
later than you have been accustomed to. 


—_——_——_>___ -— 


f this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One.of our repre- 
sentatives will call dt once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct tous. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Why the Germans Lost 


The Germans =~. a form of. advertising, 
called progoanestss Russians 
and put Bolsheviki in power. But, be- 
cause what they wasnogoed, their 
publicity campaign is a failure. A poor 
roduct —- never'be successfully advertised. 





hat is why The Farm Journal.is so careful 

about the advertising it prints: You*can de= 

d on eve ing you see advertised in The 
arm Jou ‘ 


—_—_—@e—————— 


This issue of The Farm Journal is being 
advertised to over :¢wo million folks, a good 
many of whom do not see the paper regularly ; 
so if a neighbor asks to borrow your copy, don’t 
be surprised. In faet,xyou will do-your ‘friends 

~ turn by letting them read what you 
most enjoyed in The Farm.Journal. 


> -- 


Lottie E. Morley, of meres, N.Y., one of 
our old-time s has kept, for:several 
years, a scrap-book made from the contents 
of The Farm Journal. She says in making it 
that about all she throws away is the margins 
of the pages. She has sent us a witty poem 
telling in full her-serap+bodk experiences, 
concluding stanza of which is as follows: 


If you wish to make a scrap-book 
Of the good .things,-great and.small 
From the pages-of ‘arm Journal, 
You'll have to save them all. 


Guarantee to Silina lian 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
eay for five years in ailvance, we: ntee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journalany subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount. paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. -To .prove our 
faith. by works, we will.make.good .to-actual 
‘subscribers ‘any joss sustained ‘by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, ““I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 
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Pictures 


Erall like pictures. It is born in us. In 

‘Phe Farm Journal we print reproductions 
from drawings, paintings, or from photographs. 
The men and women who make these drawings 
have been given a special gift. On the pic- 
ture page, two of the photographs were taken 
in Paris, three “somewhere in France,” one 
in England, and one in New York. Notice the 
wonderful sun-spot photograph on page 49, 
taken by Dr. Wilson. So, all througit the 
paper you will find interesting and practical 
illustrations. Wouldn‘t .you like to know a 


little about ‘these‘artists and photographers ? 





This is a portrait of Robert Robinson, who 
eee the colored coverdesign for this num- 

r and also the September number. 

Robinson ‘was ‘born in Willces-Barre, Pa., 

1886. He attended the Pratt Institute at 
Brooklyn "when -severiteen. ‘Studied in New 
York and later at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. From 1912 to 
1914-he studied in London and Paris. 

‘Following ‘the ‘example ‘of all good ‘artists, 
‘in 1916*he.married and is now living happily 
in New York city,'but'he spends some of his 
time.every year in the country to enjoy and 
become familiar with country scenes and life. 

He’s a fine_young artist and we’re proud to 
use ’‘his*work. “‘How’do you like it? 





More Work in Less Time 


To get the most for the money you paid 
for your su ion ‘to The Farm Journal, 
read the pate as attentively as you do 
everything else. 

The ‘Editors tell you what to do and when to 
doit; the:advertisements ‘tell you what to do 
it with! By reading them you keep yourself 
‘posteticon the new ways and the best ways of 
saving yourself work, and getting more done 


in less time. 
"at a idee canton’ 


The Fair Play notice, which has protected 
thousands and thousands of folks, is ready to 
Read it you,too. It is right above this column. 

eall it again. 
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Why the cost of producing cattle 
does not determine their 





selling price 


© produce a steer for meat 

purposes requires, as you 
know, a period of from one to 
three years. 


The prices the producer has to 
pay for feed, labor and other items 
during this period, together with 
weather conditions, determine 
what it costs to produce the steer. 


But the price the producer re- 
ceives for the steer depends on 
conditions existing at the time it 
is sent to market. 


If the supply of cattle coming on 
the market at this time is greater 
than the consumer demand for 
dressed meat, the prices of meat 
and live stock go down. 


On the other hand, if the num- 
ber of cattle coming to market is 
less than enough to supply the 
consumer demand for meat, the 
prices of meat and live stock 


go up. 


Not only do the receipts of ani- 
mals vary from week to week but 
the consumer demand for meat 
also fluctuates. 


The rise and fall of prices results 
from an economic law that oper- 
ates in every business. It is the 
packer’s task to turn live stock 
into dressed meat and by-prod- 
ucts, and distribute them to the 
consumer under control of this law. 


Market conditions and compe- 
tition establish the prices the pro- 
ducer gets for his cattle. When 
meat prices go up or down, so do 
cattle prices. 


The packer can’t pay out more 
money for animals than he takes 
in from the sale of meat and by- 


products. 


Swift & Company will gladly 
co-operate in the carrying out of 
any national policy that will tend 
to steady the prices of live stock 
and meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 














A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Are Wheat Growers Satisfied ? 


By M. S. CONE, Kansas 
HE average wheat grower is patri- 
otic and unselfish. He complains 
loudly when the fruit of his unsel- 
fishness is gobbled up by 


The Government certainly made a move 
in the right direction in putting a stop 
to the wheat gambling, but it will do 
better when the producer is placed less 
at the mercy of those profiteers who 
go between him and the hungry world. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


HE more primitive peoples take 
linguistic short cuts that sometimes 
might be imitated by folks of 

greater pretentions. Thus 





the grain dealers or by the 


the colored man of the 





big corporations, but he 








gladly makes sacrifices for 
his Country. He resents 
the talk that he is trying 
to make a big fortune out 
of his Country’s necessity, 
There are leaders in politi- 
cal circles and in farmers’ 
organizations who have 
been endeavoring to ad- 
vanee the price of wheat 
fixed by the Government, 
but the average producer, 
so far as F know him, is 
not seriously complaining. 
But is he really satisfied ? 
He does not so much ob- 
ject to the government 
regulation of the price of 
his preduct, as he does to 
the fact that the principle 
has not been further ap- 
plied— to hail insurance, 
implement prices, thresh- 
ing charges, the cost of 





You wi. ALWAYS FIND ME ON 
HAND, READY To SERVE MY 
CON STITUENTS 












South, instead of groping 
about among sciatica, lum- 
bago and rheumatism for a 
term to define his pain, 
says he has a ‘‘misery in 
the baek,’’ than which noth- 
ing could be more expres- 
sive. In like manner he 
refers to game animals as 
“‘ wild meat,”’ a term that 
is full of meaning to the 
colored brother who holds 
that “‘eorn bread and pos- 
sum fat are too good to 
be mentioned.”” I have a 
colored neighbor who holds 
to the term of wild meat. 
Not long since he regaled 
himself upon a big juicy 
ground-hog which he re- 
garded as a most savory 
dish. Later he caught a 
very young one which he 
proceeded to fatten for a 
banquet ; but the little ras- 








non- staple food articles 
which he is obliged to use 
as flour substitutes, ete. 
The wheat farmer. more 





Let us all work to put more farmers in the Legislature and then 
we shall have fewer of this type of statesman 


cal, being strictly a vege- 
tarian, objected to being 
served on a platter, and 
made his escape, much to 








than any other farmer must 
buy his food produets rather than raise 
them. During the harvest season the 
consumption of foodstuffs is enormous. 
Another matter that troubles the 
wheat producer is the declaration of 
the grain dealers that the price of the 
lower grades of wheat will be severely 


cut. Only in favorable years can the - 


grower hope to produce wheat that will 
grade No. 2, hence the government price 
is unlikely to apply to his crop without 
being adjusted by the dealers. Yet his 
expense of production of a low-grade 
crop is as great as in the ease of high- 
grade wheat. Low-grade wheat, when 
it reaches the consumer in the form of 
flour, costs as much as high-grade 
wheat. The farmer is not sure that the 


dealer and the miller are not making an - 


extra profit out of the low-grade wheat. 

As we are fighting a war against 
greed, graft and selfishness, can we suc- 
-e1 unti} all our own hands are clean? 


Tim says that October is the month to 
pick apples, husk corn and plant bulbs. 


A Poem 
By PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
Take your time. There ain’t no hurry. 
Lots more days are comin” yet. 
What’s the sense of all the skurry ? 
We ain’t racing for a bet. 
Too much speed, now’days, and bustle, 
And outlandish noise and strife ; 
And a feller has to hustle 
And keep dodgin’ for his life. 


Pays to take it easy sorter, 
Being calm-like ain’t no crime ; 
’Pears to me a man had orter 
Have some pleasure in his time. 
Folks that’s got the hurry nature 
And keep rushing work along, 
Is quite apt to find out later 
‘That they’ve did the whole thing wrong ! 






my neighbor’s disappoint- 
ment and chagrin when he woke up to 
find his dinner had disappeared. 

The wild turkey has always been es- 
teemed by epicures and plain people 
alike, while the wild duck known as the 
canvasback has a much higher rating in 
the market than the farmyard breeds. 
The genuine razorback hog of the South, 
raised upon wild herbage topped off in 
the fall by acorns, has a flavor which in 
the mind of the true southerner far sur- 
passes that of any other breed of the hog 
family. The common rabbit is not very 
well esteemed among us, but when prop- 
erly cooked and accepted without preju- 
dice it is a real delicacy. Introduced 
into Australia for game, it multiplied so 
amazingly that it threatened to destroy 
the pasturage, until the scheme was tried 
of shipping the carcasses in refrigerator 
ships to Europe for food, when the 
plague was checked on the principle 
once suggested by Henry Ward Beecher, 
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that the way to extirpate the Canada 


thistle was to try to grow it as a crop. 
When it comes to the ‘‘wild meat’’ 
of the waters, if I may so term it, there 
is nothing to exceed in esteem the dia- 
mondback terrapin, if the price is any 
criterion ; while there is nothing in the 
fish line in less favor than the once much 
vaunted and widely cultivated German 


When we come to review the condi- 
tions surrounding the early settlers, we 
must conclude that their life was not far 
from ideal. Aside from being potted by 
the Indians, for which he was to blame 
for having sold them firearms, the early 
settler had much that would even now 
be considered luxury. The 
abundance of game, both of 
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kinds. The plebeian peanut, formerly 
associated with circus crowds and county 
fairs, is now the mainstay of aristocratic 
sandwiches. Walnuts, pecans and chest- 
nuts might be similarly metamorphosed. 
Even the despised wayside elderberry, 
or more correctly, alder, yielded a pie 
in my youth that was very filling. 

It will readily be seen that in spite of 
war bread, meatless days, wheatiess 
days, and sugarless in-betweens, we are 
by no means reduced to the extremity 
of John the Baptist. _There are many 
things here unrecorded that might serve 
us in a shift if worse came to worst. 
Even crow is often eaten by politicians, 
though it is not recorded that they like it. 





sharp and attractively. Say things that 
stick, and tell the truth. Nothing else 
wins in the long run. 


The knocker is own first cousin to the 
slacker, and both deserve to be sent to 
‘*no man’s land.’’ 


Keep a little brush broom handy to the 
flour bin and use it before you empty a 
sack in. Be thorough about it, too. 


Do not let your Liberty Bonds of the 
first three issues be lonesome. Add to 
them as many as you can of the fourth 
issue. 


When a man wants your best calves 
or lambs, and you need them at home, 
do not hem and haw about it. Just say, 

“*No thank you! Those are 
,» just about right for me!’’ 





beast and bird, and of vege- 
tation, the simplicity of liv- 
ing, and the freedom from 
“the cares that infest the 
day’’ in these times, com- 
bined to make for right living 
and to produce a race of free- 
men that have in the suc- 
ceeding generations been able 
to give a good account of 
themselves. Owing to the 
prodigality of nature the pio- 
neers enjoyed a variety and 
abundance of wild meat that 
can only be enjoyed today 
by millionaires. The demo- 





And stick to it. It is the way 
to top-notch farming. 


Want to do something for 
the comfort of everybody this 
fall? Make some walks about 
the house and barn that will 
be up out of the wet when the 
storms come. 


Take a turn around to the 
looking-glass once in a while. 
Do not be afraid or ashamed 
to look yourself in the face. 
If you find that you look 
fretted or out of fix, do some- 








Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield P 


thing about it, and do it right 
off. It will make you a better 





cratic log cabin with its hos- 


man or woman. 


a ly om 
















pitable latch-string always 
out made for equality and in- 
dependent living. If it were 
feasible I might conduct 
readers of The Farm Journal 
to a modern log cabin built 
of real logs in a real wood 
at a cost of twenty thousand 
dollars to gratify the whim 
of a jaded millionaire, and 
there is nothing democratic 
about it and the latch-string 
is not out. 

I often query in these stren- 
uous days of food conser- 
vation whether we make 
sufficient use of our natural 
resources in the way of wild 
meat and vegetable products. 
In the audacious age of child- 
hood, in common with my 
playmates, I ventured upon 
the eating of many things 
that are not to be found in 
any pure-food list. I recall a 
few,-such as the gum that 
exuded from cherry trees, 





OCTOBER 


October has had five names 
besides the one it now has, but 
none of the names stuck very 
long. Four times it was named 
after emperors and once after 
an emperor’s wife. One em- 
oe name was Germanicus. 

f the attempt to name the 
month after him had been suc- 
cessful, it would now be called 
Liberty, just as German measles 
are now called Liberty measles. 


Since the calendar was re- 
vised in the year 46 B. C. and 
twelve months put into it, Oc- 
tober has always had thirty-one 
days, except in 1582. In Oc- 
tober of that year ten days were 
dropped out of the calendar. 
Where they went nobody 
knows. When the calendar 
was figured ‘out in 46 B. C. 
the length of the day was made 
eleven minutes too long and 
the people kept getting further 
and further ahead of the cal- 
endareach year. By 1582 they 
were ten days ahead and no 





doubt some of them began 
shooting wild ducks before the 
season opened, thereby getting 
into trouble. So the Fifth of 
that month was called the 
fifteenth to let the calendar 
catch up, and the length of the 
day was changed to prevent 
such trouble again. 


October weather, with hazy, 
smoky skies, and vari-colored 
leaves, is the delight of the 

ear. The full moon of Octo- 

er is called hunters’ moon, 
and warm weather always 
comes at that time, unless the 
thermometer goes down below 
zero as it did in several places 
last year. New moon comes on 
Friday this year, According 
to an old proverb, ‘‘Friday’s 
moon, come when it will, comes 
too soon.’? The Kaiser can 
use this occurrence as a means 
of expleining why his armies 
did nc’ each Paris this month 
as he promised they would. 
He should study. the almanac 
more closely before he makes 
such a prediction. 








If you get stuck with some 
farm or home problem, write 
to The Farm Journal Ser- 
vice Department, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
our experts will answer your 
questions promptly by mail. 
Simply enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope—no charge 
for solving your problems. 





Weather Influence 
By WALT MASON 


The weather man has much 
to do with making people 
glad or blue. On dreary days 
of fog and rain men are dis- 
gruntled, and complain ; when 
weather is as bad as that, I’d 
never pass around the hat; 
for when a man is chilled, 
alack ! with gooseflesh up and 
down his back, he wen’t chip 
in a pair of straws to help 
along a worthy cause. He 














































































May-apples, the so - called 











cedar-apple, and a greenish 

product that grew upon the wild honey- 
suckle. I recall that acorns eaten with 
bread and butter were particularly ap- 
petizing. I also remember that on one 
occasion, being incited thereto by older 
boys, I joined in the slaughter of an in- 
offensive tortoise and his roasting in his 
house, and that we pronounced the re- 
sult very good. 

But it is not of those things that I am 
thinking in connection with the urgence 
of a wider use of nature’s neglected re- 
sources, though I am quite certain that 
the acorn that adds the desired flavor to 
the wild turkey and puts the proper fin- 
ish upon the razorback could suitably be 
used for human consumption. I have 
in mind frog’s legs, which are as deli- 
cious as spring chicken ;- the rabbit, 
whose ability to multiply is remarkable ; 
wild berries, and also nuts of various 





The Observatory 


Hoover ought to be a proud man. He 
has added several words to the English 
language: 

How can the muley cow blow her own 
horn ? 

Upsetting one’s eggs makes an expen- 
sive scramble. 

Wedding haste sometimes leads to 
household waste. 

A bright plowshare is the sign manual 
of a good farmer. 

Fine words butter no parsnips, but 
they certainly sweeten life. 

It is unlucky to be caught in a hen 
roost in the middle of the night. _ 

In getting up circulars for advertising 
your farm stuff, boil them down. Culti- 
vate the art of putting everything short, 





feels that he will need his roll 
to purchase blankets, grub 
and coal. He looks with pessimistic eye 
on everything beneath the sky, and says 
the Germans can’t be licked, and all 
their foes will be gold-bricked. But 
when the weather man’s begun to trot 
along his good old sun, and when the 
skies are blue and fair, and like-a tonic 
is the air, and dismal clouds don’t come 
to bat, I like to pass around the hat. 
Then people reach down in their jeans 
for coin to buy new submarines, to help 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., or anything that 
comes their way. Then optimistic are 
all guys; I hear no deep, heart-rending 
sighs, and people say, ‘‘ We’ll bet some 
mon we’ll have the Germans on the 
run.’’ The weather man should realize 
how much depends on being wise, and 


dish up days no man can knock—the 


very best he has in stock. 
{Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.} 
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for the Six Big Staples m 1919 


intensive cultivation and increased 

production and suitably to reward 
those who do the best, offers the fol- 
lowing prizes for Corn, Cotton, Wheat, 
Potatoes, Oats and Alfalfa, grown dur- 
ing 1919. There will be Three Prizes 
for each crop: 


First Prize: A ‘National Gold Medal 
and $1,000.00. 
Second Prize: A National Silver Medal 


and ‘$500:00. 
Third Prize: A National Bronze Medal 

and 500. 
Making 2 ‘total of Six Gold Medals, 
Six Silver Medals, Six 
Bronze Medals .and 


Tin Farm Journal, to encourage 


delight us if most of he prizes were 
taken “by Our Folks, They can dovit if 
they will. 

There are no entrance fees, no red- 
tape, nothing to do but raise the win- 
ning crop, receive the medal, put the 
cash in bank and smilingly take the 
prory of being one of the eighteen in the 

nited States who raised the most 
wheat, or corn, or cotton, or oats, or 
potatoes, or alfalfa,.out of an average 
acre. 

This advance announcement is made 
so that plans for 1919 may be started 
early. inter wheat sown this fall will 


states. Can Kansas ‘beat Oklahoma on 
wheat? Can lowa_raise the most corn 
per acre, or North Carolina? Where do 
‘potatoes -yield ‘best? ‘Whois the best 
cotton raiser in the United States? Is 
it*true the ‘heaviest -yield-of oats grows 
in the state of Washington, and what 
about alfalfa? 


The Farm Journal with its great nat- 
ional cireulation will feel -honoretl ‘in 
presenting these rewards to.the eighteen 
farms which carry .off these prizes for 
highest distinction.in.agriculture. Those 
who win will indeed be the leaders of 
America. Heretofore, such prizes have 
been largely ‘local or 
sectional im character, 





$10,500.00 in Cash. 


The medals will be 
especially designed .and 
engraved as a National 
award. In addition, 
they will contain the 
owner’s name ‘and ad- 
dress, the crop ‘and the 
size of his prize-win- 
ning yield. y are 





18 Medals and $10,500.00 
Six ist Prizes: A National Gold Medal and $1000.00 | 
Six 2d Prizes: A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
Six 3d Prizes: A National Bronze Medal and $250.00 | 


These awards given by The .Farm Journdl, ‘the national farm:‘paper 


rarely:n: 2 ‘than sstate 
wide. .Now, let us see 
which state or ‘states 
will come to the front. 


We expect that ‘the 
County Agents,.County 
Agricultural Societies, 
State Boards of Agri- 
culture, State Experi- 
ment Stations and ‘the 








to be made -by one ef 
the leading medal art- 
ists of the country,—the best that can 
be had. ‘They will ‘be treasured and 
handed down from generation ‘to gener- 
ation. Fifty years from now some one 
will say, “‘Yes, in I919, during the 
Great War, my grandfather raised ‘the 
largest crop of wheat iper acre of any 
man in the United States and here’s the 
medal to prove it.’” The Farm Journal 
believes the honor of winning these 

reat National ‘Prizes will be treasured 
far more than ‘the substantial amounts 
of hard cash which go-with them. 

This offer is ‘open ‘to ‘the farmers of 
America and ds not confined to Farm 
Journal subscribers, although it would 


compete. Make yourplans-for all crops. 

The rules, which will be «simple, will 
be announced ‘in full in the November 
= Journal. Here are two to start 
with: 


First: Any ‘man, woman, boy or girl 
can compete. 

Second: Thecrop must be grown in the 
United States. 


The awarding of ‘these prizes ‘is to 
encourage imtensive farming, better 
seed selection, better care while crops 
are growing more careful harvest- 
ing. ‘Et:is:‘tostimulate competition be- 
tween the various rich agricultural 


Councils of National 
Defense ‘will :all ‘be im- 
terested in aiding ‘in every way possible 
the -bringing of one or more of these 
prizes to their state. 

While the inborn patriotism of the 
American farmer and the big money 
return for large crops will make every 
one do his best the coming year, these 
National Prizes will be the crowning 
reward ‘for extra effort and care. 

The Judges will be men of the highest 
distinction \in sgrieulture, who ‘will go 
over the.reports from the.county com- 
mittees and make the awards. All Farm 
Journal Folks are heréby appointed on 
the committee to help make 1919 a ban- 
ner year for'big crops. 


How the New Draft Law Affects Farmers 


THE Editor-of The Farm Journal took the following resolu- RESOLVED, That.the Draft Boards be duly instructed aS.to the 
importance of deferred classification, for necessary farmers, 


tions ‘to Washington : 


Whereas, As patriotic Americans, tryin 


difficulties to raise needed crops of f 


with deep concern the decreasing supply of skilled farmers 
caused largely by'the growing tendency ‘to put ‘many such 


farmers in Class 1; and, 


Whereas, Many farmers hesitate to claim deferred classifica- 
tion, ‘feeling ‘that ‘they may ‘be considered slackers by so 


doing ; and, 


Whereas, The furlough act in so far as it applies to necessary 
1 sent to military camps, does not ade- 


farm labor « 
quately protect American agriculture 
nor the foed supply of ‘the ‘Nation, and 
is ‘inconsistent, im ‘that under truly 
selective service ‘rules there would be 
no mecessary ‘farmers ‘in camps 
therefore.no necessity for furloughing 
them ; therefore ‘be it 
RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the 
National .Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions in conference assembled that 
the President of ‘the United States 
and the “proper ‘military authorities 
be asked to use ‘their power ‘to have 
pea at tn ot oars it is too 
, by changing ‘the selective service 
rules .so that necessary farmers, coal 


under increasing 
stuffs, we observe 


’ (President of ‘the 


coal miners, etc., and ‘that all men in necessary industries 
in deferred classifications be given a badge ordistinguishing 
insignia which shall show ‘the world ‘that the wearer ‘is 
serving his Country in ‘the place where ‘he is most needed. 
And be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of these resolutions be sent ‘to ‘the 


nited States, the Secretary of War, the 


‘Provest Marshal General, Secretary of Agriculture and all 


members.of the Senate and House. 














«considered <n :conference with mem- 
bers of the ‘House .of ‘Representatives. 


These resolutions were ‘introduced ‘into the National 


Farmers’ Conferenee, and later ope me 
by it, and «committee of six, of which 
the Editor was.one, was appointed to 
present the resolutions to the proper 
Committees of Congress. Almost.at the 
same moment, the United States Senate 
adopted the following amendment to the 
new Man Power Draft ‘Bill which they 
were ‘then considering: “‘That ‘the 
‘Local Boards shall determine im ‘the 
‘first instance ‘from ‘the answers in the 
questionnaire of each registrant whether 
or .not any -person ‘is entitled to defer- 
ment .or exemption without . iring 
registrant to claim ‘such Classification 
or such exemption.”’ 
‘It will be seen this is exactly what the 
* Conference was asking for,'but 


[Continued on:page 34.] 
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Eighteen National Crep-Growers’ Prizes 
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Welcome, Dr. Spillman! 


HE Farm Journal has a new Associate Editor, and before 
he actually gets to work and knows what is going on at 
the office we want to tell you about him. 

His name is William J. Spillman. He wasbornon a farm 
in Missouri and has been more or less connected with farming 
ever since. For seventeen years he has been connected with 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, and for most 
of that time has been the head of the important Bureau of 
Farm Management. His work has been to find out why 
farming did not pay and to show how it could be made to pay. 
Thousands of sick farms have passed through his hands and, 
after taking his medicine, have been made well and profitable. 

He knows about marketing, farm bookkeeping, distribu- 
tion and cooperation—-some of the foremost important farm 
subjects today. He is a sleeves-rolled-up, simple-hearted, 
kindly farmer with a twinkle in his eye, and the keen sense 
of sympathy and humor which goes with it.. Everybody likes 
him and so will you. 

Dr. Spillman has been thoroughly interested in The Farm 
Journal’s campaign, ‘‘ A Good Living and 10%’’ for every 
farmer in the country. He firmly believes every farmer is 
entitled to it, and, furthermore, he can help every farmer 
achieve that result. 

Welcome, Dr. Spillman ! 


About the Packers 


NE of Our Folks at the lowa State Fair said, as he turned 

away from the exhibit of one of the big packing houses, 
**When one fellow gets control of both the consumer-price 
and the ; roducer-price, you can’t expect him to be anything 
but hoggish. It’s human nature.”’ 

The packers must realize that they have few friends in 
this world. Almost universally live-stock growers believe 
that prices at the various stock-yards. are manipulated and 
controlled, that they are at the mercy of the buyers, and 
damn them accordingly. Consumers of meat products lay 
the blame for high and higher prices at the packers’ doors. 

They do not get the credit they deserve for their efficiency, 
the ever-open market they offer, the sure and prompt pay, 
their addition to the wealth of the country in using all by- 
products, the care and cleanliness they use in butchering, 
and their marvelous system of distribution. And all because 
of the well-grounded feeling that the public has not had a 
square deal. 

The packers themselves admit there have been abuses, 
and this acknowledgment should be the first step toward 
better things. The fact that they are aiming to explain their 
methods and the laws which govern the industry, through 
advertising and publicity, will in itself make them and their 
agents live up to higher standards. 

The Federal Trade Commission has recently made four 
important recommendations to regulate the packing industry, 
namely, that the Government acquire for public use, open to 
all alike : 

First: The stock car lines. Second: The stock-yards. 
Third : The privately owned refrigerator lines. Fourth: The 
branch warehouses and refrigerator plants. 

The Farm Journal believes all these utilities should be 
controlled by the public. Indeed, one packer has already said 
that if given equally as good service as they now get, they 
would be perfectly agreeable to public ownership. As for us, 
we are sure that even the packers would be just that much 
better off if these four utilities were under government con- 
trol—and certainly the meat producers would profit thereby. 

The country can’t get along without packers, but the 
country wants square-deal packers, and will not be satisfied with 
less. If the packers keep on controlling the prices at which 
way bey buy as well as the prices at which they sell, the country 

on demanding that the packers prove their ability to 


rise above ‘‘hoggish ’’ human nature in the matter of profits. 
And that seems to be just what some of the packers are find- 
ing it hardest to do. 


Farmers at the First Table—Soon 


A ge Editor recently spent most of a week in Washington 
attending the meeting of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations. This is a successful effort to bring together 
for concertéd action all the various organizations of farmers 
in America. There were representatives of the great 
Farmers’ Union, the Grange, Farmers’ Alliance, the Society 
of Equity, and scores of other smaller bodies. The one big 
body of farmers not represented was the Nonpartisan League 
of the Northwest. 

A universal spirit of get-together pervaded the meeting. 
Every one felt the time had come when farmers must unite to 
assist the Government and maintaia their rights. The Farm 
Journal has said time and time again that farmers were ep- 
titled to seats at the first table, but we will never get there 
until we learn to pull together. 

Cooperation in buying and selling; fair deals from the 
draft boards; the government ownership of telegraph and 


telephone ; the purchase of a site in Washington and erection. 


thereon of a Hall of Agriculture where farmers’ interests 
would be looked after, were a few of the important subjects 
considered and acted upon. The appointment of a nation-wide 
committee to study after-the-war problems, so farmers may 
be ready with helpful suggestions and solutions, was an im- 
portant feature of the conference. The adoption of National 
Prohibition by those states which have not yet acted was 
strongly advocated. Farmers were urged everywhere to join 
their nearest and best organization and, if none is at hand, to 
form one of their own, to try to put life and vigor into or- 
ganizations already formed and to lend a hand wherever 
possible for cooperative action in buying and selling. 

The conference was composed of men who had come. from 
thirty states of the Union at their own expense to help along 
the cause. There was nothing of self-seeking, but a sincere 
desire that every one should be heard and do what he could. 
At least a dozen members of the Senate and a score of Con- 
gressmen were present and took part in the proceedings. The 
members of Congress were united in saying that if farmers 
would only get together and formulate their wishes, there 
was nothing they could not get in the way of proper legisla- 
tion. The great difficulty, heretofore, has been to know what 
the farmers really wanted. 

The draft resolutions presented by The Farm Journal and 
unanimously endorsed by the conference will be found on 
page 5. 


Hold On to Farm Mortgages 


b Becpderow peace comes soon or late it will find Europe 
in the bread-line and close to starvation. Every particle 
of food that the United States can produce will he urgently 
needed on the other side of the Atlantic, so that there is little 
danger of a slump in the demand for agricultural products, 
and agricultural prosperity if not permanent is certain to 
continue for several years. 

When the enormous sums now invested in the mantifac- 
ture of things needed solely for war purposes are set free 
they must be diverted to other channels. What investment 
is more secure than a farm mortgage? 

We would impress three things on all holders of farm 
mortgages : : 1. The patriotic and sensible thing to do is not 
to ‘‘call’’ such-mortgages when due. 2. Renew such mort- 
gages when requested. 3. If possible, increase farm 
mortgage investments, and endeavor to influence 0 er invest- 
ors to do likewise. It should be remembered that all financial 


requirements of farms can not yet be entirely met by Feder 


arm Loans—the private investor must do his al o> 
Geter te whe, ee Wan, ded oldie satomiaes | 
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Topics in Season 

















Hear a hymn of harvest, 
Nature teems with wealth, 

Killing want and hunger, 
Bringing joy and health. 


Well-filled barn and storehouse 


Make the growers glad— 
Is there any farmer 


Who could now be sad ? 








“Some pumpkins” 


low to the south, nights. colder, 

frosts nibbling at the toes of the 
bey that goes after the cows, winter on 
the way, —time te tuck in the bedclothes 
and be comfortable ! 


{It takes about fifty-eight ordinary 
ears of corn.te make twenty pounds of 
cornmeal. C. Davis. 


Often the poles thrown over the top of 
the haystack blow out of place. A ten- 
pound flat stone wired to the lower end 
of each pole will make Old Boreas lift 
harder than he wants to. 

Buy your fertilizer, if you can, in 200- 
peund sacks imstead of the 100-pound 
size. It ie estimated that 21,000,000 
yards of barl which is scarce now, 
could be sa if all dealers would use 
the larger sacks. 


Just put your ear to that crack in the 
barn some day when the wind is on the 
rampage. ‘You surely won’t stay there 
very long. Two or three big gusts are 
enough to show almost anybody that a 
three-inch batten over that crack will 
make things much more comfortable 
and profitable. ‘ 

Jimmy giggled when the teacher read 
the story of the Roman who swam across 
the Tiber three times before breakfast. 
‘*You do not doubt a trained swimmer 


Dir growing shorter, sun slanting 


down the side of the mow and get hurt 
on it. 

The question is often asked, What is 
the best-sized farm? It depends a good 
deal on the man. Other things being 
equal, the best-sized farm is the farm on 
which all horses, tools and men are kept 
most profitably employed the year 
around, where the land is all made to 
yield its full capacity, and which has no 
more buildings than can be kept im good 
order economically. 

You may not have so many pumpkins 
as are shown in the picture on this page, 
but save every one you have. Sell them 
to canneries, or feed them to stock and 
thus save grain. Pumpkins make good 
feed for dairy cows and hogs. - There is 
no danger in feeding the seed; they 
won't “‘dry up the cows.”’ That is an 
exploded notion. The seeds have a tonic 
effect on stock, and rid pigs of worms. 

Every fall some one sellsa part or all of 
his woodlot for lumber. And far toooften 
he misses it sorely by “‘lumping off ”’ 
his trees. It isa good thing for every 
owner to learn how to gauge the number 


in one tree for $25. 










requirements of the crop. The essential 
point in making such adjustment is first 
to reduce the speed of the cylinder one- 
third or one-half of normal by substitut- 
ing a larger pulley for the small one. 
Also the number of concaves must be 
reduced, six rows being about right for 
a low speed of cylinder, andif the con- 
caves can be lowered somewhat it is an 
advantage. 

The charge for threshing beans is 
generally slightly more per bushel than 
for wheat ; ranging from five to eight 
cents, depending upon the amount to be 
threshed, the yield and the condition of 
the vines. Some threshermen have a 
special cylinder fer bean threshing, or 
where the acreage is large there is a 
special machine. Suitable machinery 
for harvesting will do much to make 
bean growing permanent. 

When a threshing-machine is not 
available, the old-fashioned flail may be 
resorted to. 


Tile Your Corn-Crib 
HERE was a general complaint that 
thousands of bushels of con were 

damaged in the crib last year. ‘The best 
way to prevent such trouble, is to tile 
the corn with four-inch tile as you put 
it in the crib. 

If the crib floor is tight, lay lines of 
tile three feet apart on it. Run ends to 
openings in side of crib. Then after put- 
ting in three feet in depth of corn, put 
in lines of tile as before. Repeat this 
until the corn is allin. This gives plenty 
of air and keeps the corn from heating 
or freezing. If corn is aired and dried 
it can not freeze. 





_ ——-@-—— 


[Gentle and affectionate— 
considerate of petty affend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready te protect Our Folks.} 





OOK out for swindlers who pretend te 
be buying walnut timber for the 
Government, and who offer a price less 
than the true value. If you have walnut 
trees twelve inches in diameter or over, 
write to Capt. R. L. Oakley, Ordnance 
Department, Sixth and B streets, 


A man that ought to feel the grip of 
Tige’s teeth is the fellow who docks me 
five or ten pounds on the weight of the 
pig Isendhim. I weighed that pig my- 
self, on a set of good seales—scales ad- 
vertised in The Farm Journal. I know 
my weight wasright. Then te be cheated 
by a “‘quick balance,’’ or in any other 
way, sticks in my crop. E. L. V. 








severely 
plus a fair profit is all the 
dealers should receive for implements 
that were bought before prices advanced. 














average farm investment in the 
United States is $6,444. The latest 
estimate of the average grossamount the 
farmer receives for his product is $863. 
As late as August, 1917, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued the following 
statement: ‘‘ The average income of 
the farm families of the United States, 
which represents what the farmer gets 
for his labor and managerial ability, 
after allowing five , cent on his invest- 
ment, is shown to be $318,12 for twelve 
months. This also includes what he 
received toward his living from the A 
farm.’’ 
The sum of $318.12, part of which 


Tse most recent estimate of the 


consumes of the farmer’s own pro- 
duct, is a long way from ‘“‘A 
Living.’’ Add to this five per cent in- 
terest on the average farm investment, 
or approximately and the combined 
sum represents the total income of the 
average farmer. It is about $640, and 
is at least $2,000 short of ‘‘A Good 
Living and 10%.’’ 


Farmer’s Income Needs Increasing 


The enormous task of increasing the 
average farmer’s income $2,000 ean not 
be achieved by teaching the farmer how 
to raise $2,000 more products at the 
same old prices. Scientific farming will 
enrich a few farmers providing the rest 


of the farmers do not adopt it, but it » 


can not solve the problem of the aver- 
age farmer under the existing market 
system. 

Propaganda for inereased farm pros- 
perity by means of bigger crops henefits 
in ordinary peace times only the excep- 
tional or exceptionally placed farmer. ° 
The only thing that benefits the average 
farmer materially is an improvement of 
market conditions and prices. 

A lot of light will shed on this 
problem if we will look into another 
great industry that performs a less 
valuable service for the Nation, yet 
draws an average yearly reward more 
nearly resembling the $2,640 than the 
$640. I refer to manufacturing. 

According to the 1910 census, the same 
— that 6,361,502 farmers and their 

elp were producing products they sold 
for $5,487,000,000 on a farm capitaliza- 
tion of $40,991,449,090, 7,678,578 owners 
and workers in the manufacturing in- 
dustry employing $18,428,270,000 worth 
of capital, produced a product they sold 
for $20,672, 052,000. 

The farmers with their hired help out- 
numbered the manufacturing people. 
Farm investments totaled more than 
twice as much as manufacturing invest- 
ments. The product from the farm was 
more valuable to the Nation than the 
product from the factories. And yet the 
manufacturers managed to sell their 
output for mere four times as much as 
the farmers sold theirs. 


Why Manufacturing Beats Farming 


What is the reason the manufacturers re- 
ceived so much more for a 

roduct less valuable to the 

ation? There are three 
main reasons : 1. The man- 
ufacturers are organized. 
2. They maintain a con- 
siderable control over the 
marketing of their own 
edie 8. They devote 
practically as much atten- 
tion to selling their pro- 
ducts as they do to manu- 


facturing them. _Basil Manly, well-known ~ 
Most of the manufac- economic expert, colleeted 
turers in the United States [Continued on page 82.] 


Is the National No 


livin 
is what the farmer and his family [and 
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are organized in manufacturers’ associ- 
ations, whose members pay dues, send 
delegates to annual conventions, deter- 
mine conditions in this great industry 
all over the country and take a promi- 
nent part in political activity and gov- 
ernment. Most manufacturing enter- 





What is this League, anyhow ? 
What is it for? 
What can it do? 





npartisan League the Answer? 


cents. The rest is absorbed by middle- 
men in the process of marketing. 


Market Control Should Be Had 


The problem of securing a just income 
for the farmer involves the control, 
organization and economical operation 
of farm marketing. The farmers must 
have a just share in the control of the 
market. They must have a hand in the 
fixing of prices on their own products. 
The market must be organized with the 
end in view of making the distribution 

of farm products as efficient and eco- 








Why have 200,000 farmers {A good nomical as possible. 


in North Dakota, Minnesota 
and some other states, each 


O% me mem 


livi 
id $16 in eae, ier to jand 
ers ? 


These things might be done by a thor- 


4 ough cooperative organization of the 


farmers. Such an organization 
would be difficult in the face of the 








These and similar questions 
are being asked, so we went to head- 
quarters and asked A. C. Townley, 
President of the League, to prepare a 
statement of its purposes especially 
for Our Folks. 


We have been unable to verify some 
of Mr. Townley’s figures, and we are 
not sure a political party, even if non- 
partisan, can best obtain the results 
the League is after; but we do say 
without qualification that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for farmers to organ- 
ize, for business purposes, if they are 
to receive only what they are entitled 
to, “A Good Living and 10%.” 











rises of any importance are included 
in some monopoly. Monopolies exist 
specifically to control markets and fix 
prices. As to the selling end of the 
manufacturing business, it is well known 
that practically as much is expended in 
selling a manufactured article as is 
spent in manufacturing it. 

What is the result of all this organiza- 
tion, monopoly and attention to market- 
ing? It is this: The average manu- 
facturer realizes a gross return amount- 
ing to forty-one per cent interest on his 
investment, in comparison with the 
average farmer who realizes a gross 
return on his investment amounting to 
only fourteen per cent. 

If the farmer received a price for his 
products corresponding to the price re- 
ceived by the manufacturer, the average 
Sarm income would be $2,642 a year ! 

The average farm income is $2,002 
short of this standard because the 
farmer is not organized to any appreci- 
able extent. Instead of being the 
beneficiary of monopoly he is the help- 
less victim of monopoly; instead of 
devoting half his attention to marketing 
his products, he has turned this impor- 
tant function almost entirely over to 
middlemen. 

John Dillon, New York commissioner of 
foods and markets, recently stated after 
exhaustive investigation that out of 
every dollar the consumer pays for farm 
products the farmer gets only thirty-five 





Of powerful monopolistic interests and 


their influence in state and govern- 
mental circles. It might not be satis- 
factory, as it would be a one-sided 
organization and would constitute a vir- 
tual farmers’ monopoly over the produc- 
tion and distribution.of farm products. 
Such a farmers’ monopoly would array 
against itself in the end all interests and 
poses on the outside and would probably 

e abolished by law or otherwise. 

On the other hand, the easy and natu- 
ral solution suggests itself in another 
direction. The price of farm products 
concerns two great elements of the 
Pg ernest ucers and consumefs. 

t takes two to make a bargain and each 
side in this problem has equal rights. 
The only just price for farm products is 
a price that is mutually arranged be- 
tween the producer and consumer in 
which the rights and interests of both 
are equally respected. The producers 
and consumers constitute the entire 
public. _ It follows then that the public 
should control the markets and do all 
the price fixing there is to do. 

It was upon this principle that the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League was founded. 


What the League Hopes To Do 


This organization is built upon the 
principle of public control of the larger 
or determining phases of marketing and 
price fixing. By securing proper political 
representation in the Government for 
the farmers and their Sarat allies, 
the town workers, the National Non- 
partisan League hopes to establish the 
public ownership of railroads, terminal 
elevators, er packing plants, 
warehouses, cold storage plants and 
such other finishing and marketing fa- 
cilities as are necessary to make the 
ag the determining factor in control- 
ing the market and fixing prices that 
will be just to the producer and the 
consumer, 

Under such a régime the Nonpartisan 
League hopes to see farm marketin 
made to serve the interests equally o 
producers .and consumers. ot only 
does it hope to see prices fixed for farm 
products that will enable the average 
farmer to enjoy an income on his labor 
and investment as great as that enjoyed 
in manufacturing and min- 
ing, but its further aim is 
a marketing system thor- 
oughly and economically 
organized with all unnec- 
essary middlemen and non- 
producers eliminated, and 
all waste in distribution 
abolished, so that the gain 
thus made may accrue 
equally to producers and 
consumers. 






















































































Three distinct advantages 
of the 20 gauge gun 


gauge gun, when only a few years. ago the 12 gau 

¥ was.cansidered. the lightest. gun that could. be used. 

effectively? Aside from the fact that sheoting with the 20 

gauge gun provides Keener sport for the hunter, three distinct 

advantages: mark the 20: gauge shotgun as an ideal weapon for 
veteran or novice. 

1. Economy—Ammunition for the 20 gun is less ex- 
pensive.. With results just as effective, this is an important 
item to many hunters. Ammunition is also lighter to carry. 
Recoil is.slighter, 

2.. Light in: weight—The 20.gauge gun is not burdenseme 
:o carry.. With. superb. balance it is easy to point and. quick 
to handle. You can get onto your game quickly, which offsets 
any handicap that a quick opening shot pattern may impose. 

3. Does not mutilate—At the range at which most small 
birds are bagged, tho quick opening patterm of the 20 gau 
gun doves. not mutilate the game. Its pattern is sufficiently 
evem to insure-a “‘kill,’’ but you do not find your bird filled 
with shot, or portions torn away by dense shot clusters, 

These three advantages make the Winchester Model 12 in 
both 20: and. 16 gauges a big seller to farmers and other sports- 
men. Men who have used this gun, with its smooth, reliable 
action and its perfect barrel, find it dificult to go back to the 
heavier 12 gauge gun, 

How the barrel is bored 
Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and dura- 


W eve accounts for tle increasing popularity of the 20: 








Dept: A-21, 





bility of a gum depend, primarily upen the barrel, The barrel 
of the Winchester Model. 12 is. bered to: micremeter measure- 
ments for the pattern it is meant. to make.. The degree: of 
choke exactly offsets the tendency of the shot tospread. Until 
its pattern. proves up to tle Winchester standard, no gun can 
leave the factory. ‘The nickel steel construction preserves the 
eriginal’ accuracy forever. . 
The Bennett Process, used:exclusively by Winchester, gives 
the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with proper 
care,, will last a lifetime. 


What means 


Look forthis mark on the barrelof a Winchester gun.. It means 
that thegun has been subjected'tothe Winchester Definitive Proof 
test. Itstamps the gun with Winchester’s: guarantee of quality, 
which: has 50' years of tlie best gun-making reputation behind’ it. 

Every gun that bears the name Winchester,.and that ismarked with the Defimi- 
tive Proof stamp, has been fired.many timessfor. smooth action and accuracy, It 
also been fited with excess load’ as a test of strength, At every stage of Winches- 
ter manufacture, machine production: is: supplemented’ by human craftsmansiiip. 
Every Winchesser gun is perfected by thie test and. adjustment process. 

It is-ttie-care-in manufacturing that has produced the Winchester Model 12, 20 
and 16 gauge, and the Model 97, 16 gauge; for these who prefer Hammer action. 
Both shotguns: have won the admiration:of sportsmen crerywher c. 

Write for details of Winchester shotguns. and' shells 

Weite for the detailed specifications of the Model 12 and Model 97,. amd also for 

our new booklet on shells. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Praven, Conn,, U. &. A. 





















































































bed ISIT Andy Kope’s farm,’’ said 
the Managing Editor. ‘‘He is 


one of the biggest feeders in the 
country. People will read 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


War Rations for Wintering Stock 


By M:. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
Stock Editor 


First and second cutting alfalfa which 
is free from mold and dust is. best 
for mature horses. Horses like alfalfa 

stems. The refuse from 





what Andy has to say, for 
he has raised stock ever 
since he was big enough to 
carry a basket of corn.’”’ 

In ‘fifteen minutes the 
Stock Editor was ona train 
to Cambridge, where he 
hired a car and soon ar- 
rived at Andy Kope’s farm, 

**That’s Andy outin the 
feed lot,’’ said the car 
driver. The Stock Editor 
clambered over the fences 
into the lot and told why 
he had come. ‘‘ People will 
want to read what you 
say,’’ he explained. 

“‘The old woman who 





cattle racks is very ac- 
ceptable to horses. 

The best alfalfa hay for 
horses is that which was 
allowed to stand until well 
in bloom before cutting. 

Growing draft colts are 
seldom injured by eating 
too much alfalfa, along 
with oats. Draft mares, 
heavy in foal, may suffer 
attacks of impaction if 


forced to take exercise. ~’ 

Good, well-colored. al+ 
falfa is of practically the 
same composition as. wheat: 








lived in a shoe never had to 
practise stricter economy 
in feeding her many chil- 
dren than the stockmen 
will have to observe this 
winter,’’ was Andy’s first. comment 
about feeding. ‘“The war has made grain 
scoot so high that its use will have to be 
cut down in wintering animals. The 
same strict economy that is being prac- 
tised in the kitchen must be observed in 
the barn and feed lot. We must use 
war rations for wintering stock in war 
times. ”’ 

**Where do you begin to cut’ down 
the grain?’’ said the Stock Editor. 
** Stock must have enough to keep them 
in good shape.’’ 

**Begin with the horses,’’ was the 
quick reply. ‘‘Idle horses that have 
been used to eating a full meal with 
dessert must have the grain cut from 
their menus. If good clover, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, cow-pea, soy-bean, or 
other leguminous hay is available, idle 
horses will go through the winter in fine 
shape without grain. I always feed 
such hay at night, and allow free access 
to straw, corn-fodder, clover hay, or 
other cheaper feed during the day. Si- 
lage and roots are valuable for horses. 
Care must be used that no moldy silage 
is fed, for it will cause 


These ewes were wintered last year on silage and alfalfa hay. The 
feed cost was $1.56 a head less than groups that had no silage. 


They produced healthy, vigorous lambs 


pound of cottonseed-meal to the silage 
for each cow.’’ 

The Stock Editor was busy with his 
pencil, and Andy continued : 

‘* Breeding ewes need very little grain 
in winter, if given good clover. hay to- 
gether with oat straw, corn-stover and 
silage. If only a little clover hay is 
available, one-fourth pound of cotton- 
seed-meal for each ewe will be needed. 
Whatever grain is necessary for the 
thrift of the flock can be added to this 
roughage. Hogs can not consume so 
much roughage, but brood sows will eat 
large amounts of alfalfa hay.’’ 

‘*Where, in your experience, is the 
hardest place to save grain ?’’ 

‘*In feeding cows in milk. Corn-stover 

[Continued on page 21] 


Alfalfa Hay for Horses 


IM says: Alfalfa hay is a splendid 
horse feed but must be fed with judg- 
ment and care. Because of its palata- 
bility, mature horses are likely to eat 
too much if they have free access to it. 





bran and is of equal value 
to it in the horse ration. 
Alfalfa-meal is used as a 
partial substitute for oats 
in the grain ration for 
horses in city stables. Oats are often 
high priced, and sometimes poor in qual- 


ity. Some feeders use the alfalfa-meal’ 


with molasses added to it, while others’ 
prefer it dry. Molasses is relished by 
horses and seems to tone up the system. 


—————_ 


Precautions Against Cholera 


EARLY every fall there are out-' 
breaks of hog cholera. When chol-; 


era is in the neighborhood, healthy hogs 
may be kept free from the disease by 
cleaning the feed lots, breeding pens and 


hog shelters, and disinfecting them with. 


a good disinfectant. Keep the hogs 
away from streams, public highways 
and neighbors’ lots. Burn all ‘‘carrion’’ 
which attracts dogs, buzzards and crows. 
Scare away all stray dogs, pigeons and 
English sparrows. Stay away from in- 
fected herds in the neighborhood, and. 
keep visitors out of the hog lots unless 
their shoes have been properly disin- 
fected. Disinfect all recently purchased 
hogs and quarantine them for two weeks 
or longer. .Vaccinate with serum alone 

to prevent the develop- 





serious trouble.’’ 
**Where is your next 
place to cut down grain ?’’ 
**Dry dairy cows, bulls 
and heifers,”’ said Andy. 
“*If they are in good con- 
dition, they need prac- 
tically no grain. The 
roughage must be first- 
class, though. I use a 
ration of ten pounds of 
clover hay, twenty pounds 
of silage, one pound of cot- 
tonseed-meal, with unlim- 
ited corn-stover and straw. 
Rye straw can not be 
safely fed to dairy cows. 
In some cases a little grain 
may be necessary, and this 
ig economically furnished 
by giving a pound or two 
corn-and-cob meal. 
Breeding cows in the beef 








ment of the disease in 
recently purchased hogs. 
When cholera or other 
sickness occurs in your 
herd, separate the sick 
animals promptly and con- 
fine them in a screened 
shed or closed building. 
Call a veterinarian to tell 
whether the disease is 
cholera. The nearest dep- 
uty state veterinarian can 
be had free. If cholera is 
present, vaccinate all the 
hogs which are mildly in- 


serum on hogs in an-ad- 
vanced stage of cholera. 
Kill and burn without de- 
lay any hogs that are 
fatally ill. Disinfect the 
lots thoroughly, burn: all 
rubbish and litter,. bape 








herd can be wintered with- 
out grain on straw and 


adding about one 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood . 


Prevent hog cholera by having clean lots, clean feed and clean water. 
mg +f often favors cholera. Go slow 


wash ‘the buildings ane 
about the sheds 


they are allowed to run to 
the racks and are ‘not 





fected. Do not waste. 
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The New Joy 
In Motoring 
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‘nme 


ITH your car 
you mre two 


joys. One is 
a smooth, silent run- 
ning motor. The 


amet is a clean, 
- t car. One that 
ats the part of the 
arose you have 
made, Appearance 
is a close second to 
performance. 


Your car can be 
made to look the 
part. You can give 
it the gloss and -glit- 
tec it had when you 
were so proud of it. 


To do this is sim- 
ple and easy. And 
with but little work 
and-no muss or 
bother. 


The directions 
printed below give 
you the easy road to 
car pride. Simply 
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use O-Cedar Polish. 


Use it the O-Cedar 
Polish way. Please 
follow our direc- 


tions. When you do, 
you will be delighted 
with the O-Cedar 


result. 


The most surpris- 
ing of the O-Cedar 
results is how long 
your car will retain 
the bright, shining, 
reflecting lustre. 
You will notice it 
will not collect dust 
easily. And what 
dust does settle on 
it can be removed 
with a duster or dust 
cloth. 


But bestofallisthe 
fact that O-Cedar 
will prolong the life 


25c to $3. 00 sizes—at all dealers. 





Channell Chana Pica 


CHICAGO - 





TORONTO - 


of varnish—if you 
use O-Cedar re- 
painting is long 
deferred. 


Picture your car 
as you first saw it 
—with its dazzling 
radiancy — and 
you will havesome 
idea of how it will 
look whencleaned 
and polished the O-Cedar 


way. 


As most people know, 
O-Cedar Polish is used 
everywhere to clean and 
polish the finest furniture, 
pianos, etc. Use the same 
O-Cedar Polish to clean 
and polish your car. 


If after a fair trial you 
are not delighted with the 





Use O-Cedar Polish 


the 


O-Cedar result, your O-Cedar Polish Way 
money refunded without ~ bins 
a question. A quart ($1 First, remove mad, dust, ote. 


size). if used as. directed 
will keep the finish of 
any car in radiant bril- 
liancy for a year. 


from your car by washing with 
water in the usual way. 


If you have used oils, or wax, 
it is best to use Ivory Seap to 
remove them. 


Pour about 4 ounces of O- 
Cedar in a pan and add a quart 
of warm water. Saturate a 
clean cloth in this and go over 
the body of the car. Do not 
attempt to clean too much at a 
time---take one side of the body 
or a fender first and follow by 
rubbing with a dry cloth. But 
little rubbing is required to pro- 
duce a hard, dry, lasting lustre. 
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for the Big Pull 


Power measures the amount of work 
done, time consumed, and cost of opera- 
tion—-and power depends on piston 
rings. 

To get maximum power and get it con- 
tinuously requires a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
ax-lRoor 
PISTON ‘RINGS 


The rings that check compression losses 
and turn wasted fuel into power for au- 
tomobile, draw-bar or belt work. Their 
light tension causes least friction loss — 
more power gained, They reduce carbon 
—higher engine efficiency. Economical 
in fuel and oil, 


Your dealer can get you any size or 

over-size quickly, Over 300 jobbing and 

supply houses in all parts of the country 

carry rae > ts size assortments. ‘If you 

have any difficulty getting them, write us. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“To Have and to Hold Power” —a simple, 
clear explanation of piston rings, their con- 
struction and operation. 


Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, HL 
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INORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. op big 


money that is being m 


taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman 


ageable horses can be picked u 


oised up tasons, | | UI Betpat Stace) A 
eed BE oe a lo 
and training 


By my methods you can 
Sees = workers an 

ou can also earn fat fees 
horses for others, 


Mf My book is free, postage prepaid. No obli- 
Write! gation. A postcard brings it. Write today. 


breaking colts 


A Workshop in Itself 
—=e_8| Stewart 

Handy 
z © Worker 


Every farm should have one. Saves valuable time and 
money. With it you can keep your auto, tractor, imple- 
ments and other machinery in working order. It’sa 
wonderful combination of tools. Includes strong vise, up 
to 4’ inches, 4 inch jaw ; pipe vise up to 142 inch pipe; two 
speed press ; substantial anvil; three speed grinding 
wheel, 5 inches by 1 inch ; cutting hardie, etc. Complete, 
only $16.00. Weighs 90 lbs. boxed. 

If you cannot get it at your dealer’s, send us $2 and pay bal- 
queon ee infact d or your money returned. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. L, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago. 


Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 


Ring E cote’ $2 2 Bottle 






























You can be quickly cured, if you 











Raise Hares for Us 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page 


ee ee STAMMER 


Immense _ profits eusky 
made. We furnish and you 
$2.00 cach and ex when three 


on 
. “Its Cause and Oure.” It tells how 
and easily I myself after stammering and 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1128 N. Ilinols St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











J etc., 





Chester White 
stock a specialty. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. 


Boars. 
No kin. 








Breeding, Weeding, Feeding 


Higgledy-piggledy! My feed-bin 

Is fortified without and within. 

Plenty of silage and clover hay 

Will keep old Colonel Hunger away— 
And save my grain reserves. 


A big boost in dairying will be the National 
Dairy Show at Columbus, O., October 10 to 19. 
Well worth going a long way to attend. 


Weeding out poor animals should be done 
before stuffing valuable feed into them during 
the winter. Have a public sale of animals 
that do not pay their board bills. 


Hogs weighing 210 pounds, or near that, 
will likely be at a premium this fall, since the 
Food Administration prefers these weights 
4 animals that are to be used for shipping 
abroad. 


Breeding ewes early in October will cause 
lambs to be dropped early in March. Unless 
ou have warm buildings to take care of the 
ambs, delay the breeding so that. lambs will 
come later. 


Five women cow testers have recently 
been appointed. One is in Iowa and the other 
four are in Wisconsin, where the first woman 
cow tester in the country is now starting her 
second year of work. 


“Grocery butter is so unsatisfactory,” said 
the young wife, “that I decided we would 
make our own. So I bought a churn and 
ordered buttermilk left here regularly. Won’t 
it be nice to have fresh butter ?” 


A high, tight, board fence on the north 
and west sides of the barnyard provides a 
comfortable sunning place for stock on bright 
days in winter, and saves feed. Build 
fence now, or fix up the old one. HS 


If you were asked, could you tell: Who 
was Duchess Skylark Ormsby? Who is Black 
Cap Po? How did Chester White swine get 
their name? What is meant by a “hand”? 
Watch for answers next month and see 
whether you are right. 


Fourteen per cent more sheep, 5.5 per 
cent more swine, and 1.7 per cent more cattle 
were sent to market in June, 1918, than>in 
June, 1917. Plainly, stockmen must tighten 
their belts and breed more stock to meet the 
increasing demand for meat here and abroad, 
now and after the war. : 


When breeding for winter pigs and spring . 


lambs, remember that sows carry their litters 
about 112 days and ewes carry their lambs 
about 150 days from the time of service. The 
time for mares is 340 days and for cows 285 
days. Keep a record of all breeding work so 
you will know when to look for young stock 
and have the buildings ready. 


Feeding hogs is profitable at present 
prices of feed and pork, if they are fed the 
pe nd ration. This fact has been proved by 

uther Dawson, Johnson county, Mo. Mr. 
Dawson fed seven August pigs in a dry lot 
from January 15 to April 3, and made a profit 
of $5.75 a hundred pounds. The hogs were 
sold for $16.75 a hundred. With pasture the 
profits would have been greater. 4 


Butter for winter use is preferably made 
of sweet cream that has been pasteurized— 
heated to 145° F, and held there for thirty 
minutes. Then cool the cream to 48° or 50° F., 
hold at that temperature for a half-hour and 
churn. Wash the butter, add one ounce of 
salt for each pound, and pack in earthenware 
crocks or jars. Cover with salt brine that will 
float an egg, boiling the water for the brine. 
Keep in a cool place. 





A_ feeding trough for steers can be 
quickly made by any one who can use @ 
saw and hammer. Materials needed are 
three pieces of 2 x 10, sixteen feet, for floor 
of trough ; two pieces of 2x 6, sixteen f 
for sides of trough; seven pieces of 2 x 6, 


7 





pieces 2 x 4, sixteen feet, for 
side braces; two pieces 2 x 4, 
twelve feet, for eight cross 
braces. The illustrations 
show how to build the trough. 
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A Story Sixteen Years ‘Long 





IS isn’t a Chinese;puzzle. ‘Neither 
is it.a new-style of stair.steps. It is 
really astory,.and very easy to read. 
The figures at the left on the chart 
eepresent bushels of corn, and the ones 
at the top represent years—sixteen in 
all. ‘That.is:how ‘long.it took to tell the 
story ‘the first ‘fime. ‘Now, remeniber- 
ingwhat the figures stand for, read the 


story. 
Tet was down.in Kentuc’ Someébedy 
at Lexington ‘had.a big i che wanted 


to work out and he went on a farm 
to do it. OMe found a ae oe was 

yielding on enty bushe corn per 
: Ate Wivinied ‘the farm into pone 
parts. On one part ‘he raised grain and 
sold it. On fheather he raised grain.and 
fed it to stock. 

What happened? Only this: Starti 
at twenty .bushels adn acre the yield 0; 
corn on his stock an ‘to climib 
the ore se at the of — 

ears iit zigzagged up to eighty 
ocean acre,.as upper line.shows. 
The yield of corn on the grain farm zig- 
zagged down to "7.5 bushels per acre at 
the endof sixteen years, as the lower 
fine clearly shows. 


This for Us, Too 


The auttomobile and ‘the aeroplane, 
The motorcycle, ‘the rushing train, 
The clanging trdlley cars, brilliant hued— 
These for the .speed-mad multitude. 
But for me—a long Jane, winding and 
white, 
‘Where dragonflies hover and bumble- 
‘bees creon ; 
Where'the sumacs ‘nod ‘to ‘the :goldenrod 
Through ‘the ‘haze of a sunny ‘fall after- 
moon, 
And the asters smile to the passers-by, 
And the friendly maples are drooping 





low ; 
‘An old-fashioned buggy, prosy and plain, 
‘And .a ‘horse ‘that is faithful, and «old, 
.and ‘slow '! L. M. D. O’ Neil. 


Freemartm Heifers 


“any heifer calf that is twinned with 
@ ‘bull calf is «commonly called a free- 
martin. There is-usually nothing about 
rd _— — the freemartin heifer 
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QUANTITY ste wf:cream that no 


separator 
will recover i particu- 
larly under the iharder conditions 


of every dlay use. 


QUALITY ¢ ieueiliby De’ anal 


butter always seoring highest in 


every important contest. 


LABOR =: in ee oe over any 
system, and 
also over any vag weparator, by 


turning easier, beingsimpler, easier 
to clean and requirimg no adjustment. 


TIME by hours over any gravity 
system, and as well over 


any other separator by reason of 
and ‘the same 


greater « ity 
reasons that save labor. 


DE LAVAL 


@ Ways 


COST since while a De Laval 


Cream ‘Separator may 
eost a little more than a r:one 


to:begin with, it:will tast m ten 
to twenty years, while other sep- 


‘arators wear out and-require to 


replaced in from one ‘to five years. 


PROFIT in .more and better 
cream, with less’ Jabor 


anil effort, every ener Saas ‘milk is put 
threugh ‘the machine, ‘twice a day, 
or 730 times.a year for every year 


the separator. 
SATISFACTION sss 
small <con- 
sideration, and-can enly come from 
knowing you shave the ‘best .sep- 
arator, and being sure you are at 


all ‘times accomplishing the best 
possible results. 


Easy to prove these savings 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is.ghad.of the opportunity 
to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest 
De.Laval agency write the nearest De Laval offise,:as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 


30,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

















Four Weeks Old 
Tasted Milk Twice 
Grew ‘te ‘be a “WONDER” ‘on 


Blatchford's 


GO MEETSE a cose of ani Mekake Speeds tnctend C7 
Send for Pamphlet oivs.c0 ittedctéoc 
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Stop the Cream Loss! 


F YOU are still setting your milk and skim- 
ming by hand, you are losing anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-third of your cream. If you 
are using a separator, and it is not one of the best, 
you are still losing an 
é amount of cream that 
iy would surprise you if you 
knew it. Every farm loss 
or leak that can be stop- 
ped this year should be 
stopped. Buy a Lily or 
Primrose cream separator 
and stop the cream loss. 
Don’t imagine that 
cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and 
calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times 
that stock thrives as fast 
on warm separator skim 
milk, when a little meal 
or flax replaces the fat. 
Cream in the skim milk 
is dead-loss cream! 
Lily and Primrose sepa- 


rators get that cream: 


sea eee 


Cas 


Gans 





We can prove to you 
nee they get it all, except about one drop in each 
gallon. 

Besides that, they are well-known as simple, easy-running, 
easily-cleaned machines, that last and do the same good work 


year after year. Buy a Lily or Primrose— it will pay back its 
cost in cream you may now be losing. See the local dealers 
who handle these separators, or, write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


@ CHICAGO se USA @ 


nt 2 DOWN and 


One Year 
To Pay 
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For any Size—Direct from Factory 


You can now one of these eplendid oney-making, labor- 
i oye y it will earn its own cost and 


sure belore you Das You won't feelthe cost atallh = 
skimm' 
also make four 


$38 Ti: NE BUTTE 

sear womens Mere te ins cw ese. ge 
and on our 

=a] 80 DAYS? FREE TRIAL SR 


workmanship 
You can have 30 Sige Pe Gantoettee rome 




































































Corn and Hay Won’t Do 


By D. M. HILDEBRAND 


HE time has surely arrived when 

feeders must figure out a cheaper 
ration than corn and hay, if they expect 
to continue in the live-stock business. 
No man can feed straight corn and hay 
at present prices and hope to play even 
in this hazardous business. It is much 
safer to carry stock along on more rough- 
ness and less high-priced grains. 

We also have found to our own satis- 
faction that it has made us more money 
to buy a cheaper class of cattle for our 
feed yards than the top kind that we all 
like to show our friends and neighbors. 
When they are finished and ready for 
market, a little fat is just like a coat of 
paint,—it covers a multitude of sins. 

After feeding cattle and hogs for a 
few years, it appeared to me that the 
chance for a loss was too great on the 
ninety to 120-day feed, which would 
throw us on the market at a time when 
spoquentey oun? one desired to cut loose 
of cattle and hogs that were in the feed- 
ing yards. By carrying cattle along on 
a ration of silage, a small amount of 
snap corn and alfalfa hay for about 
120 days, we have been able to get a 
gain of at least two pounds per day per 
head on steers that weigh around 800 
pounds when they go into the feed yard. 

Cattle gain faster as warmer weather 


‘approaches and we do not fight any of 


the bitter cold with high-priced corn. 
As a rule we expect to give our cattle 
a full feed of corn the last sixty days. 
they are in the yard, which throws them 
on the market from May 15 to June 1. 
Generally the demand then is better and 
we meet with a better. reception in the 
sale of both cattle and hogs about this 
time than the man that goes to market 
during the month of March or first of 
April. There seems to be a scramble to 
unload a great many cattle and hogs 
just before the assessor reaches a place. 
Our motto has been to buy when no one 
else seems to care particularly about 
— feeders, and to sell after the 
bulk of stock has gone in. 

Since no man can tell which is goin 
to be a good year or a poor year, I woul 
advise him not to attempt to guess on 
this uncertainty, but feed about an 
equal number every year. With ordi- 
nary business judgment he will find that 
in a term of years he will have a bal- 
ance on the right-hand side of the ledger, 
and his farm will surely be a great deal 
better for having the manure back on 
the land that has produced crops for 
many years. In a ten-year period, with 
proper rotation of crops and return of 
manure to the land, any one can increase 
the average yield at least twenty-five 
per cent, which is nosmall item in itself. 








wi 
A feed-rack for sheep 


“+= should save all the 
fodder and prevent hayseed and 
dust from getting into the fleeces, 
To make sucha rack place 1 x 2-inch 
slats four inches apart asshown. A 
twelve-inch board at the top of -the 
rack will prevent hayseed from fall- 

_ ing on the sheep’s heads. The grain- 
troughs at the bottom are ten inches 
wide on the inside. A 2x 6 beneath 
the floor of the hay-trough divides 
the grain-trough into two parts. The 
end of the rack should be closed to 
keep the sheep out. The lumber needed 
can be figured from the sketch. 
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To- exercise a draft stallion without an 
attendant, and keep-the animal from 
injuring himself; this device has been 

ully used. ‘Two poles, ten 
feet high, are set. 100 ary apart 
and.a heavy wire stretched between 
them. One end ef the wire is. fast- 
ened to a chain which passes over a 
irene grein, oorag? post and. is 
ed to a heavy iron weight 
which. keeps the wire tight. 
tie-strap,, which is just leng enough 
tokeep the-stallion’s head up, is fast- 
ened toa ring or small pulley travel- 
ing on. the wire. Both posts are 
d so he can. net go around 
| them. If he.jerks on the wire the 
vary, a lets. it. give so that it will 
| not H.. B. 































Start Slowly with Strange Foods 


a. cacy om likely to. refuse 
strange foeds and’ must be taught 
to-eat them. When starting witha new 
4 SS ee rather hungry 
4 and, if —— mix the strange sub- 
stance with something the animal likes, 

thus working up am i gradually. 
Horses can induced to. eat 

« new food eager A sprinkling it plentiful! 
with salt. In getting the salt they will 
get a taste of the new substance and in 
«few days will form an appetite for it. 
Herses: often refuse to eat carrots. 
( have fed carrots. to three horses and 
they at first refused to cat them. I cut 
up the carrots and put salt on them, but 
it took one horse three days to make up 
is mind that carrots were good to eat. 
a Last winter I had a similar experience 
molasses. I mixed the molasses 

with oats, but at first to no avail, as the 
odor brought nothing but snorts ‘of dis- 
gust. By reducing the mixture to a 
weak. solution, ‘they, finally took a few 
»xperimental tastes. They formed an 
ea sppetite for it and I gradually increased 
— the proportion of molasses. In a month 
Bi they would lap it up by the quart. I 
ae also found cows: and sheep slow to try 

pS nolasses, 

ot There is much difference in the appe- 
‘ ites of animals. They know what they 
ike and they are not indifferent to 
javor. Hegs: will choose dent corn in 
oreference to flint, and will leave pump- 











<ins for squash. 
Many ciaim that cattle will not eat 
sweet clover. Last was my 


sxperience with the plant and I 
ce e an an 
2 think so, too; ra theeattle kad 
cun om it ail summer, and ' along in the 
-_ —— a “were dead, I 
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‘BALL®B 
The Faith of 
Ten Million People 


proclaims “Ball-Band” the greatest foot- 
wear in the world. Back of this faith is the 
supreme quality which only our workmen 
know how to build into a rubber boot on 
shoe. We've made it the best that brains 
and money can produce. Ten million wear- 
ers and over sixty thousand dealers year in 
and year out stick to and believe in “Ball- 

Ourown special vacuum processby which. 
the rubber is forced into the fabric gives ad- 
ditional endurance for which “Ball-Band” 
ie neted. Youwget the lowest cost per day's 
wear in “Ball-Band.” There is “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear to meet the needs of every 
member of your family. 

Ask your dealer for “Ball-Band.” Be sure 
to look for the Red Ball before you buy. 


Lo mein nena en eonele 
of “Ball-Band” Boots 





we are doing our utmost to supply, as quickly and 
aw fully as possible, the wants of “Ball- 
wearers at 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 Water Street. Mishawaka, Ind, . 
































After Hunting 


clean and oil your gun thoroughly with 
3-in-One, the standard gun oil. Then it will 
shoot promptly and accurately the next time you 
pull the trigger. 


3-in-One Oil 


has been > years js Bos hunters, trap 
shooters, soldiers and marines, 


Most prominent 
gun mena eo a bottle of 3-in-One with 
every gum and’ p and strongly recommend its 
use. Army text books also recommend 3-in-One 
for keeping firearms in best order, 

Removes residue of burnt black powder; prevents 
rust and pitting; keeps outside of barrel br ight; pol- 
ishes the stock; oils the action exactly right. 
3-in-One ited pg or drys out; contains no 
grease, grit or aci 
Sold at. all sin 15e, 25¢ and 50¢ 
bottles; also in 25¢ Mandy Oil Cans. 


RC Ee wipes obec hates ons teat 


Threein-One Oil Co, 165KEM. Bdwy., N. ¥. 
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For Every Building on the Farm 


cost less per year of service. You invest as much 
to apply a cheap roof as a Carey roof; but in a 
few years the cheap roof costs the more because 
it has to be replaced. 


Notice how Carey Roofings are made to last. The base 
is formed by saturating and coating woolfelt with asphalt. 
We are so particular about the woolfelt base that we make 
it ourselves; to be sure of getting the right asphalt we have 
our own refineries. Into this carefully prepared base we 
press crushed slate or other minerals to give a long wear- 
ing top surface. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles are made in exactly the same 
way excepting that heavier grades of felt and more asphalt 
are used. The surface is a layer of crushed slate, either red 
of green. Asfaltslate Shingles require no painting, cannot 
rot, crack or dry out. They are approved by the under- 
writers as a roof that cannot be set afire by sparks. They 
cost less per year than even wood shingles because they 
wear indefinitely. 


Put your roofing problems up to us and we will be glad to 
send you samples and the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CoO. 
Wayne Ave., Lockland Cincinnati, Ohio 


50 Branches and Distributors 
Memphis 











es lcl's Indigo Cloth 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


WHEELING, W.VA 260 CHURCH ST., N. ¥. 
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Will Europe Ask for Cattle? 
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f eve only way to answer that question 
is to take a look at the cattle situa- 
tion at the beginning of the war and 
compare it with the situation now. Such 
a study indicates that increased cattle 
breeding operations are not only a future 
opportunity but a present necessity. 

he heavy lines in the upper half of 
the chart represent the number of cattle 
in millions in the leading cattle producing 
countries at the beginning of the war. 
India, with 106,000,000 cattle, is not in- 
cluded in the chart, because in India cat- 
tle are used chiefly as beasts of burden. 

In the United States the number of 
cattle increased from 56,592,000 to 66,- 
830,000 between 1913 and 1918 Brazil 
and Uruguay combined dropped from 
38,000,000 to 37,000,000 between 1918 and 
1916. France has dropped frome 14,000, - 
000 to 12,000,000 and Great Britain from 
12,145,000 to 11,262,000. Canada’s sup- 
ply has fallen from 6,656, 000 te 5,968, 000. 

Several of the smaller countries in 
Europe are not represented on the chart. 
Belgium lost 1,000,000 cattle in the first 
few months of German occupatfon. Bul- 
garia had 1,606,000 cattle in 1910 and 
only 1,485,000 in 1918. Italy had 6,198, - 
000 in 1908 and only 5,400,600 in 1918. 
Denmark and Norway, according to the 
last reports, were going down hill, and 
Sweden and the Netherlands were at a 
standstill. There is now a practical ex- 
haustion of animals in Serbia, Roumania 
and Belgium as a result of invasion. 
Germany began falling behind in cattle 
in 1915. The reason the decrease was not 
noticeable before that was due to the 
cattle which were secured from Belgium 
and Northern France. 

At first the European nations slaught- 
ered the beef animals principally, but 
for some time they have been killing 
dairy cows for meat. Even in our Goun- 
try low prices for milk and high prices 
for feed have caused dairy cows to go 
to the butcher. Grade cows in England 
are selling for $350 to $500 today, and 
calves a few days old for $100 te $125. 

Europe has two sources from which 
to secure cattle for war needs and foun- 
dation stock for after the war herds— 
the United States and South America. 
Latest reports indicate, as shown in the 
chart, that the cattle breeding opera- 
tions in South America began to show 
diminished activity two years ago. Eu- 
rope will not go to India for cattle, for 
the Rs a of cattle raised there is not 
sui for her needs. 

Hence, our herds will constitute the 
main source from which Europe will 
draw almost entirely for her present and 
future needs, and in view of that fact 
cattle breeders should not slaeken their 
efforts for one minute. Facilities for 
shipping from the United States to Eu- 
rope are better than from other cattle 
producing countries. 

The demand for meat now is great. 
The demand for good breeding stock 
later on will be just as great. e dan- 
ger is that our herds will be depleted 
in an effort to supply the meat the Eu- 
ropean countries need, unless al 


efforts are made to increase breeding 
operations in our Country. at the 


same time, breed for better stock. Num- 
bers alone won’t solve the problem. 
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eS Breeds of Poultry Are Money-Makers 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER, Poultry Editor 











of the American class 


Ricniedicunie 





| The White Wyandotte is a more bunchy bird than any 


can be regulated by 
proper breeding. 

Wyandottes can not 
stand overcrowding. 
Just as soon as they 
find themselves in each 
other’s way, they get 
into mischief. Feather 
pulling is one of the 
worst vices, especially 
with young, growing 
birds. Ido not know 
of a breed that so 
readily falls into this 
vice as the Wyan- 
dotte, and I have 
tested all the leading 
breeds and varieties 
of poultry. 

Both the Plymouth 
Rocks and the Wyan- 
dottes are hardy. They 








[Michael Boyer’s comments are given from his 
own experience with the different breeds. He 
states facts as he has found them.—The Editor.] 


HE American breeds make quite a 
[[Menstns list, with a variety of col- 
ors: to suit any taste. In Plymouth 
Rocks we have the Barred, White, Buff, 
Silver-Penciled, Partridge and Colum- 
bian. In Wyandottes there are Silver, 
Golden, White, Buff, Black, Partridge, 
Silver-Penciled and Columbian. In Rhode 
Island Reds the color is red. 

The American Dominiques. and the 
Javas were our first breeds, but the 
advent of the Plymouth Rocks and the 
W yandottes seems to have crowded them 
into the background, and they are not 
bred very extensively today. 

Of the Plymouth Rocks the Barred 
and the White are the most popular 
varieties. While they are general pur- 
pose breeds they are more commonly 
kept for meat than for eggs. As a 
family, the Plymouth Rocks are excel- 
lent layers, producing a large per cent 
of good-sized brown eggs. An objection 
to them for egg producers is their ten- 
dency to ovérfatten. The same quality 
and amount of feed that will keep a 
Wyandotte in good condition is likely 
to overfatten a Plymouth Rock. 

Another objection, which applies par- 
ticularly to the Barred variety, is that 
the birds are likely to become smutty in 
plumage, unless scientifically bred. For 
this reason considerable inbreeding has 
to be resorted to in order to maintain a 
well-colored plumage, and the result of 
this inbreeding is cases of vertigo, more 
noticeable in the young, growing stock. 

Plymouth. Rocks make fine spring 
chickens: and roasting fowls, but over- 
feeding, or. feeding a too-fattening ra- 
tion, is likely-to make the bodies of the 


young birds too heavy for the muscular. 


strength ‘of “the legs, and consequently 
. they break down. That is more or less 
true with all the other varieties of the 
Plymouth Rock breed. 

in the Wyandotte breed the White is 
easily in the lead. While it is a strictly 
first-class: ie fowl, especially for an 


do excellent work dur- 
ing the winter, even when confined to 
open-front houses. The Plymouth 
Rocks have more of a roaming dis- 
position than the Wyandottes, and 
therefore overfatten very quickly when 
confined in small runs. A four-foot fence 
is sufficiently high to enclose either breed, 
for the birds are not fence flyers. 

It will be noticed in the illustrations 
that the Wyandottes are more bunchy 
than the Plymouth Rocks, showing bet- 
ter development of breast meat, with 
good, strong, meaty thighs. The flesh 
of the Plymouth Rock is more coarse 
than that of the Wyandotte, and the 
dressed carcass, except when killed at 
the spring-chicken stage, is not so plump 
as that of the Wyandotte. 

With all their defects these two breeds 
are in the front row of practical busi- 
ness poultry, and as such are becoming 
more popular every year. They combine 
in themselves probably more utility quali- 
fications. than any other breeds in the 
American Standard. They are, in a pre- 
eminent degree, the farmers’ fowls. 





October Is a Busy Month 


TOCK allowed to roost outdoors dur- 
ing the summer must now be taught 
to go under shelter at night. Happily 
this practise of out- 


the buildings a good coat of paint, which 
will not only preserve them but add to 
their attractiveness. Whitewashing the 
interior of the hen coops is an old idea, 
but it is a good one. It gives a cheerful- 
ness to the building that nothing else 
seems todo. Disinfecting the premises 
is also in order, and it is work that pays. 

If there were any low places in the 
houses last winter, which caused more 
or less dampness, remedy the trouble 
now so that the houses will be perfectly 
dry this year.. Dampness is the starting 
point of chicken-pox, distemper and roup, 
and a little labor wisely spent now will 
save much during the cold months, 

The pullets should be placed in their 
winter quarters before they begin lay- 
ing. To move them after they have 
begun will give them a setback. Do not 
overcrowd. Not more than twenty-five 
pullets of our American breeds should be 
in one flock, and a smaller number is 
better. But in the case of Leghorns or 
any of the Mediterranean class, twice 
that number will do equally as well. 





“Hens Is Hens,” But— 
By MARION WALKER 


HE average person when confronted 
with the words ‘‘a balanced ration,’’ 

knows little or cares less as to its mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Poultry ’’ or “‘birds’’ are seldom 
alluded to by him—he keeps ‘‘hens.”’ 

Each year the various states and coun- 
ties have their fairs and poultry shows ; 
to these large numbers of country folk 
go, but what do they learn from the 
exhibit? What do they want with a 
**show bird’’? What need to Worry 
about ‘‘strain’’? ‘‘ Hens is hens.’’ 

Now it seems there should be a happy 
medium. It is not necessary that the 
farmer should equip his hen house with 
the latest scientific devices to make his 
poultry business a success ; but it is nec- 
essary for him to have good, pure-bred 
utility hens, and know how to feed them. 

There are two important things for 
the beginner to remember: First, to 
decide on the breed advisable for the 
locality; second, to start in a small way. 
Better a pen of pure-bred pullets than 
a barnyard filled with mongrels. 





door roosting is not so 
common now as it was 
years ago. Instead, 
well-ventilated houses 
are provided, and the 
fowls have better pro- 
tection’ and at the 
same time all the out- 
door comforts. 

This is a good month 
te do outdéer repair 


work. There are days Py 
in October when it is ye Rc. AG “il 
a pleasure to do this PES IND HK “ 
repairing ; leaky roofs, SRN 


drafty walls, filthy 

runs, etc., should be 

attended to. 

i the: best 
-the 

month in the year for 

outdoor painting. Take 
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merly thought attainable on 


your car, 


ened and stretched by every bump. 
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1805 Spruce Street 





famous slogan so truly descrip- 
tive of “the universal car”. 


A Hasslerized Ford will take you there, anywhere, and bring you back com- 
fortably. Hasslers will give — Ford the long easy swing, the glide you for- 
y in a car costing $2,000 or more. No matter 
how rough the road, the wonderfully resilient, chrome vanadium coils will 
stand between you and every irritating jolt and jar. 
Hasslers will continue to keep your Ford comfortable during the lifetime of 
They are so simply constructed there is nothing to get out of 
order. They act by compression and are strengthened by use—not weak- 


This comfort will cost you nothing. Hasslers will pay for themselves over 

and over again by cutting tire, gas and up-keep costs, 

and by increasing the resale value of your car. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Write todayfor FREE TRIAL BLANK and we willhavea set of Hasslers 


on your Ford without a cent of expense te you, Try them ten days. 
if you are bop hah oe them, they will be taken off with- 


courages you from trying them. 
Nearly a million of the patented Hasslers nowinuse. Write today-Now. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
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HAT’S the ad- 
dition Hassler 
makes to the 


asslers simply because someone dis- 


Accept this offer and see for yourself. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















», 10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
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et manufacturers’ 
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9394 Traders cee ae: 
SO Gr Se eee eo as we awe ack 


pai anes aera age a 
s telis about Contains 
colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
Sent’ tor cents. Low prices and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 3%, CLINTON, IOWA 


5,000 Selected White PULLETS for 90c each. 800 
Cockerels selected 5,000 at $1.00 each. Beef ley 
Stock from the best in America, White 

Brahmas, Pullets, $5.00; Cockerels, $5.00. Also 2,000 hens for 
STAUFFER POULTRY FARM, Route 2, Wakarusa, Ind. 




























HOW TO GET WINTER EGGS 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens | 


laying right through the winter. There 
is no need of the fowls going ‘‘on a 
strike’’ as soon as cold weather comes. 
A Missouri poultry raiser has devised a 
wonderful food in concentrated form 
that will keep the hens active and laying” 
all the time. It is ya up in tabiet form 
and is called ‘‘Rockledge Poultry Tonic,”’ 
named after Rockledge Farm, owned by 
Firman L. Carswell, 108 Gateway Sta- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. A single pack- 
age of Rockledge Tonic sells for $1.00 
prepaid to any address, and will last the 
ordinary flock all winter. Mr. Carswell 
is so positive of the results of his dis- 
covery that he has the backing of Kan- 
sas City Banks to guarantee to refund 
aver cent of the price if the tonic does 
not doasheclaims. There arenostrings 
or exceptions to this guarantee. Senda 
dollar today to the above address, or write 
for the Rockledge Poultry Book which 
tells of Mr. Carswell’s wonderful expe- 
rience with poultry.—Advertisement. 


Why Hens Won't Lay 


P, J. Kelly, the Minnesota Poultry Expert, 104 
Kelly Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., has published a 
book, ‘‘The Tale of a Lazy Hen,” It tells why the 
hens won't lay and how to make them lay every 
day. Mr. Kelly will mail the book free to any- 
one who will write 








Ferris White Leghorns Supplies and Equipment 
Eges, Breeding Bverything for 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, G90 UNION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





FERRETS For Sale. Erterminate your rats and 
save your grain. ye Illustrated Booklet. 
10 cents. ©. H. Keefer & Oo., Greenwich, 0. 
White Wyandottes. 323.255 Svein. MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 








A practical combination building on 
a farm in Dallas county, Ia., is here 
shown. One-half of the building is for 
poultry and the other half is a wood- 
shed. The building is 16 x 36 feet, 
and is built permanently with hollow 
tile walls five inches thick. The floors 
are of concrete made dry and warm 7 
underlaying the cement with gravel, 
and the corners are made of reinforced 
concrete for stiffness. This is a good 
idea to follow in the making of hollow 
tile farm buildings of this sort. An- 
other good way is to build the corners 
up with common.red chimney brick. 

Charles City, Ia. W. F. Frudden. 














Chopped cabbage and onion salad sharpens 
the appetite and is good egg material. 


Men that sell poultry meat do not care 
so much what the breed is if the birds are 
nice, plump and well dressed. 


To call the rooster the “ crow-cuss” of the 
yard, may seem a bit disrespectful. Wonder if 
“ sir-cuss ” would be any better? 


Done any plastering in the house lately ? 
The hens like to sharpen their grist-mill with 
a bit of the old sand and mortar. 


Scrape up the barn floor and give the 
hens a few bushels of the litter to work in. 
That would be a real ticklish business for 
them. 


Dusty windows make hens kind of home- 
sick these dark days. Brush upa bit. Then 
see how much more the biddies will sing. 
Helps egg laying when they sing, too. 


“Twin goslings, hatched from the same 
egg; can you beat that?” writes John Witt, 
Thornton, Ill. He says they are perfect in 
shape, not grown together, are healthy and 
thriving. 


The rooster crows because he’s proud, 

And always crows exceeding louc 

He celebrates some mighty hit, 

And surely thinks that He is It. - 

But what he has to crow about 

No man can guess, or find it out. 

And lots of folks are like the rooster— 

They flap their wings and boost the booster. 
C. I. Junkin. 


Bring the flock down to the size where 
you have the ability to do the fair thing for 
every bird, but do not be satisfied until your 
ability has been brought up to the tep notch 
of efficiency. 


Sixteen White Plymouth Rocks belonging 
to Samuel T. Weid, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., laid 
eighty-four eggs in January, 147 in February, 
334 in March, 342 in April, 312 in May and 
255 in June. In ene week they laid ninety-four 
eggs. 


To go slow and be quiet around hens is 
one of the hardest things most of us have.to 
learn. Most of us are too busy to observe 
these rules. When we go, we go with a jump, 
and that makes the hens jump; and the more 
they jump out of fear or fright, the farther 
- they jump from egg production. 


Cockerels and pullets should be separated 
as soon as the sex can be distinguished, if pos- 
sible. The pullets will do better when sepa- 
rated, for the cockerels start their bullying and 
fighting tactics very early. If separation is 
impossible, caponize the cockerels as seon as 
ready or old enough. They can then run with 
the pullets, for capons are as gentle as pullets; 
in fact pullets often boss them about. 











Movies are very popular in Frog Hollow! 
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Covered troughs protect the feed from 
rain and’ sun, and are more sanitary 





NY one handy with tools can construct 
nearly ail the fixtures needed in a 
pean house, and much of the waste 
umber lying about the place can thus 
be utilized. On rainy or stormy days 
when there is very little that can be 
done outdoors, many of these contriv- 
ances cam be made, which will be putting 
spare time te good use. 

Feed-troughs: are in the greatest de- 
mand. Generally these are built V-shape, 
but some poultrymen prefer them flat— 
that is, using am eight-inch board for 
the bottom, and adding two-inch: sides 
end ends to it. There is no ‘‘best’’ 





























To get the strength of roosts. they 
should be placed marrow side up. 
This sketch shows the-wrong way 


style, however. But unless troughs are 
protected, the stock will soon befoul 
them. 

In order to overcome this The Farm 
Journal artist hasdesigned a trough that 
will protect the food that is in it, as the 
fowis.cam not get into it with their feet, 
and the cover shields the food from rain 
and sun. Cleanliness is probably more 
important im the matter of food than 
enything else. This style trough, to a 
great extent, prevents crowding. 

There: are no special instructions for 
constructing it. The illustration is so 
plaim that any one handy with tools. can 
build this trough. It might be added, 
however, that good, heavy lumber should 
be used, e lally if the troughs are to 
remain outdoers, exposed to all sorts of 
weather. 

The other illustration shows roosts 
rn laid. Experience has proved 
that the most satisfactory roosts are 
2x 3 scantling, planed smooth and the 
edges rounded. t in. placing them the 
two-inch side should be upended for the 
fowls to perch upon. When the three- 
inch side is placed upward, as shown in 
sketch, the roosts will in time sag, due 
to the combined weight of the fowls. 

At one time it was thought that the 
model roost was a round perch, so the 
fowl could take a good hold and not 
tamble down when asleep. This. idea, 
no doubt, originated from the fact that 
fowls love to-percivon the limbs-of trees. 
But it has since been proved that a more 
comfortable way is: to permit the feet to 
spread out. There is:no fear of the bird 
falling off while asleep, for the reason 
that whem going on the roost she bal- 
ances herself before sitting down, and 
when once rightly fixed she tucks her 
head under her wing and goes to:sleep. 

Every roost should have a solid plat- 
form built Pegg 80 sry a —_ 
pings* may caught. sifted coa 
ashes or road dust is lightly sprinkled 
over the platform. it will prevent the 

» sticki ) it can be 




















The Most Widely-Used Tube I 
In the World | 


OODYEAR Tubes are exceptionally thick, tough, vigorous 

and lasting. They are gray because that is tle natural color 
of pure rubber. ‘They are built layer upon layer of thin sheets 
of the best rubber and their valve-patch is vulcanized in, because 
this construction is the most efficient and dependable we have been os 
able to devise. More motorists use Goodyear Tubes than use , 
any other kind. Bh 


Be sure YOU say “GOODYEAR Tubes.” 

























































/MOULTING HENS| 


Don’t let nature take its own time to revive the dormant egg 

organs after the moult. Feed a tonic. Dr. Hess Poultry’ 

Pan-a-ce-a will start your pullets and moulted 

hens to layingpromptly. It contains Nux Vomica 

and Quassia—tonics that promote digestion and 

tone up the dormant egg organs. It has irom 

for the blood and internal antiseptics.. It makeg. 
poultry healthy—helps to make hens lay, ; 

Buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 

J | flock—a penny’s worth for each hen, to start 

Yf with. The dealer will return your money if it 

Zyl does notdo what we claim. 30c,75c and $1.50 

ae packages, 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-lb drum, 

Reo. Nee pp $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 

RocOCA _ dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


a er. 


: DR-HESS POULTRY 
_PAN ~A*CE-A 
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It comes to youcom 


Saw Wood—Help Save Coal 


Many of my customers are foged money sa 
clean Tee" Government sare BEI. Wo Woot, 
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Sec this is outit you. you 





leteas shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 


Pulley, Saw Table, aw, Belt Tightener, Steel Seat, Chain @ 

Brake and full engine equipment. All you need when you 

get engine is fuel oil an 

prices and terms—Cash or Payments. 

ack if not Satisfied on my new 90 Day E 

antee. I can ship entire outfit (Kerosene or 

@ is received. You ect it voy “he at rerapeeg ad 
part from another. new ( 
you “How to ang 


water. Write for my latest ad 
Money 
ine offer. 5-Year Guar- @ 
asoline) same day order 
art from one place and 


pyrighted tells all about it—tells @ 


os and si vs oo Make Boney Sawing’’. 


Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pr 


@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1625 Oakland Ave., Sanees City, Mo. 
1625 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 
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Price is low. 


gallon of gasoline. 
cost to approximately 4c per milé, 


Thousands Giving Good Service In Operation Today 


Following lettoss ave only sample nf lntiers censiesd : 


The “Burn Oil” Way _. 
Sold on a Money Back Guarantee 
No new carburetor required. 


Burn 8c Kerosene In Fords 


ONE gallon of cheap kerosene will give greater efficiency with our Burn Oil Device than a 
You go more than just as far for less than half as much. Cuts fuel 





Soon pays for itself, 


with spark plugs. Nothing to get out of order. 
Nothing mechanical added to yout motor, Hence, 


BURN OIL DEVICE CO., Inc. 
a 


to attach. 
No_ trouble 





Dept. F. J., 





Burn Od Device Co., Canter, M.D. . 

4 ier n i -Enclosed find eb ‘in fall for 
Pe ype 

. 0. I am wai efor 


‘or them. I would like a ‘contract for Jeffer- 
and ClanaBieiq sour’ inties 
truly, L. W. Smiley. 

what our device does on one car, it will do on 
eee. ae 2% the nod. Te | economy device for 


Ford > 
dividends oeny. —- 


live agents everywhere. 
PeORiA ILLINOIS 











AMERICAN 
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Both farm and city pro 
the absolute safety an 
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The division “ A” must be snadaliie 
so that the hutch can be well cleaned 
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Handles 
fastened to the sides 
of the hutches make mov- 
ing them more easy 


OW, with our Country at war, 

and the consequent gcarcit of 

meat, the rabbit and the gian 
hare are being resorted to, and the in- 
dustry has become popular. 

The Belgian hare is considered one of 
the best rabbits for table use, 

In raising Belgjan hares they may be 
kept entirely in hutches. If smaikruns 
or rabbit courts can be afforded to give 
the animals exercise in fine weather, so 
much ‘the better. The hutches should 
be built of good lumber, and must have 
tight floors. There should he at least 
twelve square feet of floor space, and 
the hutch should be two feet high. Out- 
door hutches should have slepmg' roofs 
and overhanging eaves to pretect the 
hares from rain. The screened door 
should have a sliding cover of wood to 
be fitted with a removable cloth } wa 
Small holes bored near the top 6f th 
hutch will afford all needed ventilation. 

Movable hutches have advantages ; 
they may be carried outdoors in fine 
weather and taken back under shelter 
at night orduring storms. Long, narrow 
cleats projecting at both ends of the 
hutches are all that are needed to con- 
vert the ordinary hutch into @ movable 
one. 

Rabbits thrive on a diversity of rere 
table food. Oats, whole or crushed (t. 
latter preferred), is the best grain 
can be given. Hay, of the very ect 
quality, free from moldiness and un- 
sweated, is a necessary part of iet. 
Cabbages, kale, spinach and ra’ aves 
are also valuable. Rabbits should be 
fed twice a day, morning and eee 
Suckling does should have a noon mea 
Feed as much as the animals wilf con- 
sume. Hay can be constantly Ieft in 
the hutch, as what they do not est will 
do for litter. Care must be taken not 
to overfeed. A piece of rock salt should 
be kept in each hutch. 

Rabbits under four months of age 
must be limited in the amount of ponee 
food, or they are likely to become, 
bellied. As soon as a youn rabh 
seen to grow big about its it is 
time to discontinue the jendiog 4 gfeen 
food and give the animal plenty of ex- 
ercise. 
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Goodyear Self-Cure Tube Patches 


— easily 


. roadside repairs 


baie you re forced to 
repair a punctured tube 
on the. roadside it’s good to 
know there’s a supply of 
Goodyear Self-Cure Tube 
Patches in the tool - box. 
These handy, die-cut patches 
coxae ten in a little tin box. 
They are tough rubber discs 
that stretch evenly with the 
tube. Applied with Good- 
year Patching Cement, the 
hold tight and will not p 
loose at the edges. Always 
keep a box of these useful 
patches handy. Some day 
you may need them to bring 
you home. | 

The Goodyear Tire Saver Kit 

is an assortment of the’ most 

needed tire accessories handily 


arranged in a compact package. 
Your car should carry one. 


applied — effect quick, 


~ 
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This Means More Wool 


encourage sheep raising in Windham 
county, Conn., the Farmers’ Associatio 

with the cooperation of the State Agricultu 
College, has made arrangements to rent pure- 
bred Shropshire rams owned by the College, 
to approved farmers in Windham county. The 
idea is.to give farmers with small flocks, who 
feel that they can not stand the expense of 
keeping a ram, the opportunity to get the ser- 
vice of a good breeding animal. Farms must 
be approved by the county agricultural agent 
before being allotted an animal. 

Those who rent a ram will be expected to 
follow out certain instructions regarding care 
and management of the animal. In case a 
rented buck dies the liability of loss will be 
decided upon by a committee; but in no case 
will such liability exceed fifty per cent of the 
value of the animal. The rental fee is $10 a 
season, service to be limited from fifty to sixty 
ewes perram. When three or four farmers 
use the same animal the charge will be shared. 





Pessimism 
I never knew a man to sing or wear an opti- 
mistic smile, when going out o’ doors to bring 
a load of stove. wood from the pile. I’ve 
studied men for many years and never one 
I've known worn a cheery smile when 
neighbors’ steers broke in his field and ate his 
corn. No man has ever danced a jig of happi- 
ness, full well I know, when trying to escort 
a pig the way it didn’t want to go. No sun- 
shine lights the eye or brow of any man who 
leaves his bed on snowy morn to milk a cow 
in some old windy, drafty shed. Oh, there are 
times—not far between, when mortals can not 
sing and smile, when they are feeling dour 
and mean, and wish that sackcloth were in 
style. And then the optimist who’s wise will 
hide himself behind a cloud; foolhardy is the 
man who tries to force his sunshine on the 
crowd. In our town there’s a Sunny Jim who 
works the sunshine tap too much; he has a 
beefsteak on his glim, and can not walk with- 
out a crutch. Walt Mason. 
[Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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War Rations for Wintering Stock 
[Continued from page 10] 


and oat straw are not adapted for producing 
milk; it takes too much straw, and you can’t 
expect cows to make straw balers out of them- 
selves. When corn-stover is plentiful it 
should be one of the sources of roughage. 
There is less waste if the stover is cut or 
shredded. There is no limit to the amount 
that ne ag a cows wag ng a mane 
grain, si 4 leguminous such as 
clover, alfalfa, soy-bean and the like: - Oat, 
barley and wheat straw can be used at-about 
the same rate as the corn-stover. 

“Silage is the greatest feed saver in the 
dairy,” Andy added. “Silage-fed cows pro- 
duce ten to twenty per cent more milk than 
cows which are given fodder from the same 
acreage. The ter grain rations may be 
reduced fifteen to thirty pounds by the use of 
good corn silage. It makes the feeding of 
expensive concentrated feed unnecessary, ex- 
cept when the cows are making large records. 
Cows need from twenty-five to forty pounds 
of silage a day, depending on the size of the 
cow and on the other feed available. The 
ration I use for,cows giving sixteen pounds of 
four per cent milk is three pounds of corn- 
and-cob meal, two pounds of cottonseed- 
meal, twenty pounds of corn silage, twelve 
pounds of clover or other leguminous hay, and 
unlimited amounts of corn-stover and straw. 
If the milk flow is more than sixteen pounds, 


jr — of ‘pounds is lomggn’ 2 PS 
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Keep your hogs’ skins healthy 
and free from lice and you’ll get 
more gonad $f igh priced pork. 
Sprinkle Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant freely about pens, feed 
troughs and yards. Use it the 
year round to kill lice—to de- 
stroy disease germs—to purify 
the air—to ward off contagious 
diseases. Disinfect the barns 
and poultry houses. . Also use it 
about the house, in the sick room, 
in sinks and cesspools to estab- 
lish better health conditions. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland Ohio 


Dr.HESS DIP 


and 


DISINFECTANT 


~ Add Dollars 
A To Dairying 
Profits! 
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OU’RE not getting the 

most out of your invest- 
ment if you have to put up 
the tractor periodically for 
repairs. “Bearing trouble” 
will mean little to you if 
your tractor is Hess-Bright 
equipped. 


Hess- 
Bright 


B a 1gs 




















is the title of our very latest book 
on farm pumps.Describespumps 


for farm water supply, 
tion, mechanical milking sys- 
tem and many other 


f and for 

one for every purpose 

kindof power. Send for 
our Service 


it. 
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. We Freight. 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire re rot ihn boot 
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Money-Saving Shop Work © 











HEN asawis (= 





to be filed it 
should be placed 
in a vise or saw- | 
clamp. When a 
vise is used, it is 
well to place a | 
thin board on each | SHARP 
side of the saw to | 
keep the vise from 
damaging the saw. 

In filing, hold the 
file as nearly hori- 
zontal as possible. 
Ifitisheldhorizon- | 


tally and at right ||_ BLUNT 





Getting the Saws Sharp 





therefore gives a 
sharp, weak tooth. 
Italsohasa greater 
angle or ‘‘rake’’ in 
front than in the 
back of the tooth, 
the front of the 
tooth being almost 
perpendicular. This 
will insure fast cut- 
ting in soft wood, 
but.in hard wood 
will cause saw to 
oe halt up. 

toot ed sim- 
RIGHT ilar to the one 


MEDIUM 


Y | 








YYRONG 








angles to the blade 
of the tooth which is being filed, and the 
tooth is filed straight across, a perfect 
chisel edge will be produced. In filing 
teeth to a chisel edge, if the teeth are 
all filed from one side, a wire edge will 
be produced on the opposite side which 
will make the saw run crooked. Hence 
it is best to file the teeth from alternate 
sides, filing half from ore side first. 

It is also necessary to joint a saw be- 
fore setting or filing it. This is done 
by putting a flat file in a clamp so that 
it will be held perfectly level, and run- 
ning this over the points of the saw- 
teeth. Continue this jointing until all 
the saw-teeth are dressed down to the 
same length. Circular saws are jointed 
by holding a file stationary and turning 
the saw with its mandrel. A clamp for 
holding files, or a ‘‘jointer’’ as it is 
called, may be purchased. 

Ripsaw-teeth are chisel shaped, as 
these teeth cut.a log or board length- 
wise with the fiber. They should be filed 
across the saw at an angle of 90° with 
the edge. The front of a ripsaw-tooth 
is perpendicular and the back is inclined 
at an angle of 60° from the perpendicular 
front of the tooth. Ripsaw-teeth should 
be set slightly to insure easy and smooth 
work. Soft woods require larger teeth 
and more set to prevent binding. 

A saw that is to cut soft wood, such as 
basswood, redwood, butternut or pine, 
should be very sharp—similar to the 
tooth marked ‘‘sharp’”’ in the drawing. 
The bevel or fleam on both the front and 
back of this tooth is very wide and 


marked ‘‘medium’”’ 
is suitable for moderately hard woods. It 
has a moderate bevel at front and back 
with an equal front and back rake of 60°. 

A tooth similar to the one marked 
‘‘blunt”’ is suitable for very hard 
woods. It has a narrow bevel in front 
and none at the back, and the rake is a 
trifle greater on the back than on the 
front of the tooth. A saw filed in this 
way will stay sharp even when used in 
very hard woods, 

To set a saw the teeth are turned 
alternately to the right and left. This 
causes the saw to cut a slot wider than 
the blade of the saw and thus prevents 
the wood from binding. A considerably 
greater set is required for saws to be 
used in soft, green wood than for those 
to be used in dry, hard wood. Do not 
try to set the entire tooth but only the 
point, as indicated by the two drawings 
in the lower right-hand corner of the 
accompanying sketch. This setting 
should be. done with one of the many 
tools made for this purpose, and. every 
tooth should be set at the same angle. 
Irregularity of set is bad. 

When a saw has been filed, it should 
be side dressed by laying it flat upon a 
bench and rubbing once or twice over 
the teeth with an oilstone. If you are 
to saw soft or green wood, side dress- 
ing is unnecessary; but if you are to 
saw hard wood considerable side dress- 
ing will be of advantage, as it will in- 
sure a very smooth cut; in fact, smoother 
than one can plane the end grain with 
a block-plane. P, T. Hines. 


Every Farmer an Emergency Blacksmith 


Fede ar forge is now being 
made that makes it possible for 
every farmer to do his own tinkerin 
without going to the. blacksmith wit 
every little broken too! around the place. 


The forge shown in the illustration 
was photographed on George Burnley’s 
farm. His forge and anvil only cost a 
few dollars and have been inconstant use. 
The cost of this outfit is soon saved 

by a man who can do his 











own tinkering, or who has 
a boy that likes to do ama- 
teur blacksmithing. And 
where is there a real bo 

who doesn’t? For mend- 
ing a hoe or straightening 
the tine of a fork a forge 


You couldn’t put a new 
tire on a wagon wheel with 
it; that is a job for the 
blacksmith. But there are 
innumerable little things 
that can be mended with 
this forge, with a saving 
of time as well as money. 
Every up-to-date farmer 
should set up his own Soaee 
and be his own blacksmith 
for some of the small 








jobs around the farm. 
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like this is quite adequate. — 
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Some of the Puzzles of the Law 
By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Deed to Daughter and Heirs: If a farm 
in Missouri is deeded to a daughter and 
her heirs for her lifetime, can she sell 
and convey a good title to it? 
Oklahoma. A Reader. 
It is impossible te answer this question defi- 
preg Bes puma seeing a copy of the when a 
e grants the property to the daug’ 
and her heirs, without more, it conveys a fee 
simple tithe to her, and her “heirs” take no 
interest whatever in the property. If, how: 
ever, the daughter's interest is limited te 
life estate in the property, she can sell phi 
life estate, and can not convey a good title to 
the fee unless the remaindermen join in the 


Chattel Mortgage not Signed by Mortga- 

gr ’s Wife: A borrowed money from 
and gave as security a chattel mort- 
pro which, however, was not signed 


wife. is the m valid ? 
And if B dies before it is can his 
beirs foreclose the mortgage ? 
Missouri. C.J. 
The mortgage is valid, as it is not necessary 
to the validity ef a chattel n given by 
@ married man that it be by kis wife. 


The heirs, or rather, the executor or adminis- 
trator, is entitled to fereclose the mortgage, 
if the Sekt to eat gold at maturity; but of 
course no such proceeding can be ‘had until 
the failure of the debtor to pay at maturity. 


My ighbors on 
sides keep cows. Am I compelled to 
up part ef the division fences? 
if not, can I recover damages for 
te my crops by the stock of my 
metbors 3 ? 

Pennsylvania. An Old Subscriber. 


R 


The law of Peansylwania does not compela | 


man to keep up part of a division fence unless 
his land is foe enclosed. This being the 
case, he can recover damages for any injury 
to his land by the trespassing stock of 

neighbors. If, however, at some subsequent 
time he encloses land es a neighbor, 
be must then make his share of the division 


2. In an year did North Dakota be- 
come. a state? W. C., Montana. 
L if Dishes Ruths ene naberaliecd before 


the son is an pr ue wee ap tag eng 

aimself rs) 
caeetietion eed nee Sees ‘a 
state Movember tag. but this circumstance 
does not affect the answer to above 


Deed from Marmmied Woman Without Hus- 
band’s Signature: A inherited a tract 
of iand in Virginia from his father and 
prt it to his wife, B, who after- 


a 
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Aiercsiin Far Cu. 


St. Louis, 25:A- 
Far Prospects Best Ever Known 


man ot Say whe acts cut ¢ 30 et tage Gs em oe make 
Weather conditions have been favorable for the propagation of fur-bearing animals 
for that reasen they will be very plentiful the coming season. 
Siany <f amr elf Simo Sengpacn have genb 0 the teunb Op Galt. Sox Cain Gems ant 
ibim who aeleh setae wal the biphaat ever known. Get whoumanees + ag te} 
now and; get your share of these i 


TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 
‘We carry a complete line of trappers lies. Below is a ial list of what 
cedaaabiitiin -alaetabed eed geods at | lowest Bem what you want is not in this list write for our 
catalogue you wa: 
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Newhouse Traps Victor Traps Oaecida Jump Traps 
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Include 20 cents per pound in your remittance for Parcel Pest or Express. 
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Get Ready 
for a BIG 
FurSeason 


Furs_will be in great 
demand this year. 
Prepare your traps 

and get your 
mame en our mail- "Sel Change 


img list for prices. 


Revillon ltéres 








450 West 28th Street New York City 











TRAPPERS: 


In order to keep trappers correctly in- 
formed as to the market value of their Furs 


Federal Fur Market Reports 


will. be issued every month for the entire 
fur season. "These reports are free and will 
be sent monthly to any trapper’ who will 
send his mame and address on a postal 
card to the FEDERAL FUR CO., De- 
partment 150, St. Lonis, Mo. 


TRAPS 4D, cuns 
Ee 


EW. BIGGS &CD., 112 Biggs Bids., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Get busy early! Furs are highest in 
history! The new Taylor book lists the 
best in traps, smokers, trap guns, baits, 
stretchers—at lowest prices anywhere. 
Also shows fur-bearers in natural col- 
ors—complete trapping help. Book 
FREE. Send for it NOW! 


BUY YourTraps From 







ATE 
48 Years of Fair Dealing! 


Taylor’s utation for honest, conscien- 
ue graden. ices, QpOmEDt aan 


Z, hest prices, prompt re- 
turns and complete mutual satisfaction extends 
for 48 years. al where you can know every 
advantage is yours. Choose from these great 
Bargains in Supplies—others in Catalog. 
Taylor Smoke Torpedo 

een For smoking animals 

4 » Out of dens. Employs 

: — the only correct 

rinciple. ‘Torpedo 

# is pushed to back of 

ff den on fiexible wire 
cable, thus forcin 
animals forward an 

out—instead of suf- 

- focating them in den 

as when smoke is forced_in through entrance 

with ordinary smoker. Uses smoke cartridge 

which ligats instantly. No trouble—no fuss. 

Weight only 1 pound—easy to carry. t 

complete comprises the torpedo, 10 feet _flex- 

ible cable and 12 smoke cartridges. Price 

complete postpaid .. $2.00 


Waterproof Match Box 


Absolutely water and moisture 

roof. Always easy to open. Lasts 

alifetime. Heavily nickeled to. prevent rust- 
ing. Convenient size. A match when 
you want it—sure. Price, postpaid.......25¢ 


Will 
Taylor Animal Bait j:i,255 
enable even the most experienced 
trapper to take many more ani-(f adi 
Gusta lames etter yours if you 
users find it almost 
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F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


international Fur Exchange 
401 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


i 
St.Louis, Mo. | 
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Please Send Me Your FREE Book of Traps 
Showing American Fur Bearing 
‘Animals in Color 
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Preparing To Trap 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


this year, and the man or boy who 

is prepared can make good money 
by trapping. Moreover he willin a way 
be doing a patriotic duty, for furs are 
needed by the Government and: there 
are fewer trappers than before. There- 
fore there is more fur for each trapper 
to catch. 

The first thing to do is to get your 
outfit ready, so that when the season 
opens you will be prepared. Furs are 
prime in most of the Northern ‘states 
early in November. You should have 
your traps, a small rifle, if possible, a 
jack-knife, a small hatchet, a pair of 
pliers and several pieces of baling wire, 
each about two feet in length, to use in 
fastening your traps. A small sack for 
carrying traps, furs, baits, etc.,is handy. 

Use number one traps for muskrats, 
minks, skunks, weasels, etc. Any stand- 
ard make of which you know the name 
is all right. For raccoons, opossums 
and foxes use number two traps. Coy- 
otes require about number three. Al- 
ways have your traps in good working 
order before setting them out. Never 
make any more sign or disturbance than 
you can help when setting traps, and 
never trap before the fur is prime. 

Nearly all animals except beaver and 
raccoon should be skinned cased. That 
is, slit from the toe of one hind leg to 
the toe of the other hind leg, and then 


he prices will undoubtedly be high 


pull the skin off without making .any 
other cuts.. To skin open (for beaver 
and raccoon), cut from one hind leg to 
the other, the same with the front legs, 
and down the belly. Stretch each skin 

elt side out, as nearly as possible in 
its natural-shape. 

The muskrat will probably be the first 
animal you will try to trap, and I will 
om a few good methods for taking him. 

ne is to set a trap in his runway, or at 
the foot of one of his slides along the 
streams, in about two or more inches 
of water.. Always stake the trap out 
in deep water. Traps can also be set 
in old culverts, etc. 

One good set for muskrats is to sink 
an old sugar barrel so that it is about 
half in and half out of the water. Have 
three two-inch boards running up to-it 
from the water, at an easy slant, with 
bait at the top and a lot of bait inside 
the barrel. ‘‘ Brer’’ rat jumps in and 
stays there. 

Box traps are good for muskrats. Set 
them under water at the entrances to 
their holes. Take an old soap box and 
cut a few holes in the sides. Put a 
bunch of grass at each hole and set a 
trap on the grass. . Have bait scattered 
around on top of the box and ‘inside. 
Anchor this out in a pond where the 
muskrats swim. Carrots, corn, catnip, 
cabbage, apples, parsnips, etc., are good 
for bait. 


Trapping To Win the War 


By F. E. BRIMMER 





HEN I read the 

Government re- 
ports showing that 
the American farm- 
er has to pay more 
for the damage done 
by farm pests than 
for the education of 
his children, I- got 
busy. The traps that 








into robes, coats, 
caps, etc., will gladl 
take your _wood- 
chuck hides and tan 
them, without, the 
hair on, for mittens. 
Woodchuck mittens 
are on the market 
today under many 
assumed names, and 








I had alwaysallowed 
to lie idle, except 
during the fur sea- 
son, were pulled from the muck of a 
near-by swamp and made ready for 
action. I always keep my steel traps 
buried in the muck below the mire be- 
cause they never rust, and the iron and 
human scent are entirely killed. 

There was a hillside on my farm that 
was a favorite breeding place for wood- 
chucks. Every year I was troubled by 
these pests eating and trampling down 
my crops and clover, but had simply 
been content to shoot a few of them. 
I certainly did not realize the harm they 
were quietly and unobtrusively doing me 
or I would not have tolerated their pres- 
ence. A half dozen of my ’coon traps 
set in the mouths of their burrows 
caught thirty-eight woodchucks during 
the summer and prevented many dollars 
worth of damage. 

To make a sure set for the ’chuck a 
stone should be laid in the hole just back 
of the trap. While the woodchuck is 
not suspicious of a trap, still he will cos 4 
over your trap unless you put a roc 
or stick behind it. When he comes out 
to feed he will step over the stone and 
squarely into the trap. : 

Several of my best woodchuck pelts 
were tanned by a ready-made prepara- 
tion, and they make very durable rugs 
for hard use about 


Note the stone back of the trap 


with leather the 
price it is ia can 
save yourself money 
by getting your mittens made to order 
from ground-hog pelts. Whip-lashes, 
belt laces and a dozen other useful 
articles are made from the tough wood- 
chuck hides. 

Even more harmful is the woodchuck’s 
western cousin, the prairie-dog. Prairie- 
dogs cause losses on ranges varying 
from ten to fifty per cent of the produc- 
ing capacity of the ranges. A few dozen 
traps placed near the mounds of these 
pests would certainly help Uncle Sam 
win this war. 

Every fall I was troubled by a colony 
of red squirrels that persisted in coming 
from the woods in force and living apon 
my corn in the shock. I tried poisoning, 
with no results, and even hired a lad to 
shoot what he could of these red nui- 
sances. Last fall I carefully set out 
two dozen of my muskrat traps and 
caught every squirrel. At the lowest 
estimate I saved twenty-five bushels of 
corn—and cornmeal has been just like 
gold dust this spring. : 

I have had the common rat attack the 
wheat-field just after the seeds were 
sown, and before these rodents could 
be checked many square rods of the 
newly sours seeds were Cootearet This 
pest troys grain while growing; in 
the shock, stack, 





the house. Any of 
the companies that 





Trapping is necessary. Do it right. 


mow, crib, granary, 
mill, elevator, and 








make your skins 


[Continued on page 26] 
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FREE! To Trappers and 
Fur Shippers! 


ppers’ Guide—Supply Catalog 
rey ee eee 


FURSIER 


This is going to be a tremendous fur year. With furs 
The World’s in amazing demand, and so many trappers now in the army and en- t. 
gaged in war-time industries, you should make big money on the 
trap-line. Trap in your spare time, Or start your boys trapping. 
LARGEST Our new Funsten “3-in-1 Book”, just out, gives full information—tells nh. 
to fopenare far Yor sigenent= gue weet of pa bl um . 
Oo 
Fur House stretchers, etc., at lowest factory prices. Book mailed FREE. Mo. 
Send for it now—a wonderful trapping 
Trappers’ Supply Bargains soe ora g Get on List for Women! Extra 
| our shippers. Hence everything is priced practically at cost. Allgoods Miarke€ Reports Cash in Trapping 


Whee you chip to Pussies wotern Trap on your home farm or 
aie information and price neighborhood. Hundreds of 


lists. Ov 000. trappers spare time 
tradere find. Funsten, the the World's task ¢ cash, Our free ya 


= iano Pare how. Get started now. 


? Secrets—FREE poe Or tae 


Trappers’ Secrets— FREE jan pa uot 
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Sic: Funston Bros, & Co 

ert or i 141 Fumsten Bidg., St. Louis, Me. i 
eer Please send Game Laws 


and Supply Catalog.” ie cn to receive 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. | 5 
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Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
prntts by doubling the egg production of 

shens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and 
makes hens work all the time. The tonic 
is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ an 
you will be amazed and delighted with 
results. A dollar’s worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ 
will double this year’s production of eggs, 
so if you wish to try this great profit 
maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 
3517 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., who 
will send you a season’s supply of ‘‘More 
Eggs’’ Tonic fot $1.00 (prepaid). So con- 
fident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the ‘‘More Eggs’’ 
costs you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book 
that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry. —Adv. 





New York—the World’s Fur Center 


York the worl 
ew ee PG of the argent on ee 
—— v4 ve ou ship reer Bes Bow Pers ow 
come 

the Fastest Growing Raw Fur oa in Ip Ree 
York because we always pay the highes 
market prices. 

Our Latest Price List is free on request. 


David Blustein & Bro. 
162 West 27%St.New York. 











GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Sousa rasccitesae  o 
FURS tous, CASH to cease, 


LET us help you make 


—_—s nave over had. Pinche 
on honest acing, ex ier face @ square 
all around. We remi Check mailed 
shipment received. Try us—that’s all weask. 
Sh to Prouty” 


THE FUR 
| Lae he BO of the World, where 
privrite for for Latest Price List, Free! 


§.L. PROUTY'S Inc. 
Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
388 West Broadway, Now York city 
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A Successful Woman Trapper 

















Mrs. Schmidt and her catch 


HEN we admire the smooth, glossy rich- 

ness of a “ Hudson seal ” coat, or asmart- 
looking neckpiece and muff of mink, fox, or 
any sort of fur, we rarely question ourselves 
as to its origin. 

If we do, we picture a grizzled old North- 
woods trapper. Or, if we live in the country, 
we think of Sam Gibbs, the neighbor boy who, 
while he is enriching his pocketbook from the 
furs he sells, is likewise rendering the neigh- 
borhood a service by ridding it of chicken 
thieving skunks and weasels. 

In short, we have always looked upon trap- 
ping asa masculine occupation. But there is 
no reason why women should not make a suc- 
cess of trapping, just as they do in many other 
money-making industries. That they are not 
only capable, but are actually engaged in fur 
catching, is proved by the increasing number 
of shipments the big fur houses are receiving 
from women. 

Witness the prowess of Mrs. Minnie Schmidt, 
of Kansas, as shown in the photograph. Tack- 
ed on the side of the barn are the pelts of one 
civet-cat, two muskrats, one opossum, two 
skunks and one wild-cat, the result of a week’s 
trapping by this enterprising woman, the re- 
turns from which netted her a very tidy sum 
when the furs were sold. 

Here is a source of income for women that 
beats butter-and-egg money. It is one place 
where a woman can male just as much as any 
man for the same amount of work. The war 
has taken thousands of men formerly engaged 
in trapping. This, together with the fact that 
an abnormally high demand for furs contin- 
ues, which is naturally followed by lucrative 
prices for raw furs, offers women an oppor- 
tunity of which many have been quick to take 
advantage. 


Trapping To Win the War 


[Continued from page 24] 


even after we have put it into the feed 
troughs for our stock. 

Minks are the worst poultry pest. They 
are the biggest dare-devils of the animal 
world and will attack fowls twelve times their 
own size. They are savage as tigers and are 
never satisfied. Minks may be here today and 
twenty miles away tomorrow, but they will 
always come back from their wanderings 
when they have once made a successful raid. 
Both minks and weasels are good climbers. 
They are so slim and lithe of body that they 
will sneak into your chicken house where you 
would never suspect them. I trapped a mink 
that had slaughtered six full-grown geese in 
one raid. It climbed up a post, went across a 
roof and entered the building by means of a 
ventilating window. There was no way to tell 
how he got in, except for a few drops of blood 
that dripped from his murderous jaws when 
he scrambled down the post. A steel trap, 
well sprinkled with the blood of one of his 
victims, was set at the foot of the post and 
covered with feathers. The third night I had 
him waiting for me beside the post. 

More than fifty species of ground squirrels 
live in the United States. They are constant 
diggers and very destructive to practically 
every crop of the plains and mountain valleys 
that they inhabit. In irrigation districts the 
ground squirrel, often called “digger,” bur- 
rows in embankments and levees. 

The jack-rabbit of the West and the cotton- 
tail of the East are mighty pests that must be 
fought with drive and trap. Other farm ene- 
mies are skunks and muskrats, foxes and 
coyotes, moles and wolves,—yes, even English 
purews and house-flies. For each of these 

ere is a trap that ought to be kept busy. 

Farm pest trapping will save your crops and 
help your farm produce more. When you set 
out traps you strike a blow at America’s ene- 
mies just as surely as though you were fight- 
ing in a front-line trench. 








Wants Your Furs 


Why be satisfied with ordinary prices 
when you can get MORE money by 
shipping to this well known and 
reliable house? You get ALL 


grade your lib- 
erally—pay highest ra: 6 

remit promptly and guarantee 
absolute satisfaction at all times. 

Write For FREE Price List 

ket latest fur 
Py cteRetieton, Peat en poqucst A poet 
will do—write for it TODAY. 


BACH FUR CO. 


Chicago, Dept. 26 New York, Dept. 26 
108 W. Austin Ave. 118 We 27th St. 


CMW 
MORE oe ‘MONEY 


FOR e ‘FURS 


Silberman 











Ro Broker's Profits, No Commissions 


Silberman now buys direct from 
the trapper. Ship here and get higher 
prices—every penny for yourself Don’t 
divide your fur rofits with ay iy 


Silberman sends “the check that satis- 
fies” by return mail from “the house 
with a *aillion friends.” You, too, can 
get these extra prices. 


Send name and address rice list 
aa ey for guaranteed price 


S. SILBERMAN & | SONS 
Capital Over $2,000,000 
1123R West 35th Street, Chicago 


QS core ete ou Re eee me 


WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 

FOX,.BEAR, BEAVER. LYNX. 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN. MINK ETC 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST. 

Remits Quickest. Pays 


Cash. Holds shipments 6 days if d 
Furs are ne’ 
this year. Our large Illustrated TRA rci's GUO tent 
FREE. uent price-lists keep you 
i 








Fort Wayne, ind., U.S. A. 
Boys, Trap This Year. Great Chance. Everybody Write. 





We charge no co 
8 Years ware dealing has the 
confidence. ory ope Ames iene Fair, 
sent at once, Write ae for our 
8! 


SIMO 
Dept.26 





TRAPPERS GUIDE." We buyall furs, 
hides and ginseng for Spot Cash and 
pay prices in the couritry, NO 
COMMISSION CHARGED. Write today 


ROGERS FUR CO. 


Dept.142 ST. ee on 


Same cares CO., Dept. Dept. 210, Chicage 
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The Barn I'd Like To Have 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


HAVE a smaillibarn on my own place, 
but I’m not going to show the plans, 
Why? Because the former owner 
built it, and he didn’t know much about 
= a barn; that was plain. So 
ere’s the barn I’d like to have—not 
the one [ have, unfortunately. 

The first. story, as you will see by the 
plan, is exactly 22x 44 feet; the broad 
front should face south, to give the cows 
the greatest possible amount of warmth 
and shelter im winter. Each cow stall is 
three and a half feet wide, in the clear ; 
the horse stalls. are-four and a haif feet, 
or possibly am incher two more for large 
draft horses.. Mine feet, including the 
manger,. is a good length. 

The bex stall about ten feet square is 
absolutely necessary: for a sick horse, or 
a cow with a calf. The shop is nearly 
the same size. Harness, saddles, etc., 
can be kept in here. The wagon house, 
16 x 22 feet, will hold two. wagons,, twe 
carriages, and various ether stuff, very 
easily.. Your windows in the wagon 
house admit plenty of light. 

The cross-section shows the construc- 
tiom clearly enough 
2x 4 set about. twe feet on centers, 
with 4 x 4 sills and 2)x 4 plates, The 


1 The wall-studs are 
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center posts are-6)x 6,. carrying a girder 
of three 2x 12 joists. 

The second-story joists are 2 x 10, set 
two feet on centers. In most cases 
they are twelve feet long, but above 
the stalls half of them must be four- 
teen feet long,. because there the girder 
isn’t in the exact center ef the stable. 
The rafters. are all 2 x 4, twelve feet 
long;, the diagonal braces are 1 x 6, 
about twelve feet long; while tlhe little 
short pieces are I x 4. 

I should advise using six-inch lapped 
siding for the walls iahion? the roof 


may be shingled, or covered. with some 
sort of patent roofing. Ventilators may 
be put on the top, though a simpler 
scheme is to make slatted openings high 
up in either gable. The foundations: had 
best be of concrete. Cork bricks are 
goed for stali-bottoms. 
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Hitch Your Telephone fo the Fence 


By ONE OF OUR FOLKS 


you # telephone, of course ; but 
: the poles and’wires cost real money, 
to say nothing of the time and labor that 
it takes: to put up the line: If you have 
a barbed-wire fence that runs‘in the right 
direction, hitch your telephone to it. 

Let’s suppose that you want to con- 
nect with @ neighber’s farmhouse and 
that a barbed-wire fence; on wooden 
pests, runs across. You buy two tele- 
— with magneto calls, four dry 

atteries and a few feet of insulated 
copper telephone-wire for use inside: the 
houses; All these-can be bought for $20; 
at the outside. 

Set one instrument in your home and 
‘connect: a pair of dry batteries to. it 
according to the directions that come 
with the outfit, or consult a. telephone 
lineman in the nearest town, and: get 
him: to show you which wires fasten to 
which terminals. Rum another wire from 
the telephone to the top wire of the 
fence; see that this strand runs un- 
broken ail the way to the other tele- 
phone. When you come to a gate, re- 
place the gate - posts with tall poles and 
carry # wire across‘as shown in Fig, I. 

Be sure that all joints in the wires are 





properly made as in Fig, 2; the upper 
sketch shows the right way to splice 
two ends, while the lower one shows 
how to join a wire to a main line. Clean 
galvanized wire will make a good’ elec- 
trical joint, but if you have rusty wire, 
you must scrape it bright, twist it to- 
gether, and‘ solder the joint so that rust 
will not form between and’ cut off the 
current. 
For short distances, up to five miles, 
Mey need only one wire. The ground can 
e used to complete the circuit by run- 
ning a wire from each telephone to an 
iron rod driven down into the ground 
until tne lower end touches earth that is 
always damp. A still better way is to 
hitch. your wire to an iron pump or 
water-pipe. Naturally you must be sure’ 
that your fence wire does not touch the 
und, or any grounded metal. There- 
ore, metal fence-posts can not be used’ 
on the line.. Neither will woven-wire do 
unless it is raised clear of the ground. 
Green, sappy posts will let some of the 
current | away the same as metal 
posts. 
When you run across from the fence 
to the house, carry the wires on pe 
insulators fastened to 
trees, poles: or buildings. 


















‘i = — neck, Fig. re 
: r a large i. driven 

=. = j og a. leather washer 
LEATHER WASHER, regular ee or porcelain 
Cc fixture os innalated-wite 


for inside work; connect 
it on just before the wire 
enters the house. 
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‘Look for the Sunburst onthe Can” 


Don’t lay up your car to have 
your radiator repaired at a cost 


of from $10 to $25! Makea 


better repair yourself in 5 to 10 


minutes by simply pouring a 
can of Radiator Neverleak into 
the water in your radiator. It 
automatically hardens over the 
leak (any size) forming an in- 
soluble, perfect repair. 


Radiator Neverleak will not 
clog the cooling system. It is 
a LIQUID, not a meal or cement. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ford 
size can 50c—large can 75c. 
Made by “The Liquid Veneer 
People.” 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
369 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The WOME WUAA People” 





























Make all Farm 
Work Easier 


Wear the uine Grinnell work gloves 
for rotection coubaat weather, hard 
etc. 


ri 
CGevss 
a gore tee 


They outlast many pairs 
other chea ‘sloves, = Sptually com | pH 
. They fit so comfo: grea 
Gagertrqodcan which: - 






fess effort. 
Wear like rawhide are 
always soft and rliable. Wet- 
Brescc, etc., 
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Saving the hire of two men and the work of six horses is what this wife is doing in 
helping her husband’s war-time farming 


“Yes, | Have Owned Three Tractors” 


By H. L. THOMSON 


owned three tractors and know 

tractors ey wellnow. Trouble? 
Well, I have had my share—part of it 
was my own fault—I didn’t know. Part 
of it was the tractor’s—but they are 
made better now and I know more, and 
the one I have today is always ready to 
perform. It gives first-class service. 

Overheating? Ihave seen some trac- 
tors that did that pretty badly. The 
first one I owned five years ago did that 
a little after I had it a few months. I 
did not strain the water I used and the 
dirt gradually plugged up the bottom of 
the radiator and stop the water cir- 
culation, I strain the water now, try 
to use clean water, and drain the radia- 
tor every two weeks. I usually get 
some mud and dirt out whenIdo. Once 
the suction hose from the radiator to 
the pump flattened out. It had become 
old and weak, and when the pump would 
suck hard at speed it would flatten and 
shut off the water, causing the water 
in the radiator to boil even when the 
tractor was standing still. It was quite 
a while before I foundit. I put a short 
piece of pipe inside of it to hold it out 
until I got the job finished. 

One of my neighbors runs his tractor 
with a rich mixture all the time. I told 
him just before harvest that he would 
overheat his engine with such a rich 
mixture, and he surely did. When he 
would take that cap off the radiator the 
steam and water would spout up in the 
air like a geyser. My wheat was early 
that year and I got through quickly 
and went over to helphim out. He was 
willing to take advice by that time, so I 
cut down his carbureter adjustment till 
the engine would pop back once in a 
while; saw that he had his spark ad- 
vanced, and went a few rounds. It was 
better but still ran too hot. I stopped 
the engine and went over the motor 
carefully, and finally found the trouble— 
a loose fan belt. That fan had been 
drawing hardly any air through the radi- 
ator. After fixing that he had no more 
heating trouble. 

My second tractor overheated once 
and a search failed to show the trouble. 
presceg aed I PS my hand on the set- 
screw that held the magneto coupling to 
the driving-shaft, and it was loose. The 
spark had slipped back making the motor 
run on aretarded spark. I didnot know 
how to time a spark then, so had a 
garage man come out and time it for me. 

saw how he did it and now I can do it 
mer 
he pump shaft on my neighbor’s 


"[Mewnea experiences? Yes, I have 


motor broke off inside the an. He 
started to crank it one cold morning. 


He had left some water in the pump,, 


which had frozen, and when the motor 
was turned over the shaft twisted off. 
It did not overheat in the early spring 
but did later. After examining every- 
thing I finally came to the conclusion 
that the water-pipes were stopped up 
with something. I took off the radiator, 
tested it by running a hose stream 
through it, examined the suction-pipes 
up to the pump, took the pump apart 
and found the trouble. Now my neigh- 
bor is very careful about draining his 
pump in cold weather. 

The tractor I have now has never yet 
overheated nor boiled water, even in 
hard summer plowing. It won’t, eithen, 
because I watch these things and never 
let anything go too far. : 





Dependability of Tractors 


Of more than 600 tractor owners on rep- 
resentative farms in Illinois who re- 
ported in a recent survey, fifty-four per 
cent stated that their outfits were not 
disabled a single day when needed dur- 
ing. the entire season last year. 
he reports of these owners indicate 

that with a careful and proficient oper- 
ator a gas tractor is very dependable. 

Of the tractors owned by the people 
reporting from Illinois, about ninety per 
cent were operated by the owner or 
some member of his family, the best 
results usually being obtained by this 
class of operators. 


Smith Let His Auto Rims Rust 


I passed by neighbor Smith’s house yesterday 
and he was tugging for dear life at one of the 
tires on his car, but it wouldn’t come off. I 
joined him in the tussel. 

After our shirts were wet through with 
perspiration we got the casing off. 

“ These tires have been as hard as Sam Hill to 
get off for the last month or two,” said Smith. 

“You've let the rims get rusty,” I told him 
in reply. ‘When they are very rusty, like 
these rims are, the tires are always hard to 
get off and they also cause the bead of the 
tires to rot.” 

“I'd better grease them then, hadn’t 1?” 
Smith asked. 

“No sir-ee. Grease would ruin your tires. 
The best is to rub the rust off with sand- 
paper and then paint the rims with aluminum 
paint, That will retard the rust.” 


Our TrousLE MAN—2a trained expert—will be 
to answer any questions relating to tractors. 
casted asaveaesd cavempe:: haste, Witeas 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Pa. 































What Caused the Fire 


By F. WEBSTER BRADY 


ANY barns now have gas-engines 

installed in them, shafting has been 
put up, and machines of various kinds 
are in operation daily. No wonder there 
ql have been losses from fires and many 
7 scares from near-fires. 
q It should be remembered that rapidly 
moving belting and the bearings of 
shafting often generate enough heat 
from friction to ignite inflammable ma- 
terials that are either in contact with 
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or near the source of heat. Then again, 
the oils that must be used for fuel and 
lubrication are a menace to buildings. 

There is also danger from spontane- 
ous combustion in oily rags, sawdust 
and other materials. 

Spontaneous combustion is more likely 
to occur if any of the oily material has 
also become soiled with red lead such as 
is used to make tight joints in pipe 
work, etc. One incident of this kind 
was that of a man who put a bunch of 
oily waste in his jumper pocket. He 
had been repairing the pump, and this 
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same handful of waste became smeared 
with the surplus red lead wiped from a 
flange packing. A few days later he 
was surprised to feel considerable heat 
in his pocket, and on emptying out its 
contents, the waste burst into flame. 


a 


Smart Alecks would be wise to let 
This maxim .through their brain-lobes 
trickle : 
Fresh people oft are apt to get 
Themselves into a pickle. 














ly Engi 


SIENERATIONS know that the name- 
| plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 
product assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6 H. P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 


You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Ga to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 
to render you and 


The 3 and 6H. P.sizes are personal ip has 
built to use kerosene, dis- eee aah ie aa 
tillate, stove oil, tops or j ‘ and can make quick 
gasoline. The 1% H.P. ove7. eke 


size uses gasoline only. Z 
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Che sale object of the explosives licensing law is 
to keep explosives out of the hands of plotters 
or aliem enemies. 


{t is mot desired to restrict the use of Farm 
Powder by loyal Americans, or to hinder its pur- 
chase for legitimate purposes. 

The main thing to note is that a license must be obtained, 
which authorizes you to use explosives or issue them to 
your help. 

A license costs 25 cents. It will be issued: by your county 
clerk or local licensing agents. 

When you need ATLAS Farm Powder to increase pro- 
duction er offset labor shortage, secure a license and 
simply order from your dealer as usual. 

Write us for further information. if. desired, and. ask for 
our big free book, ‘‘Better Farming.”’ Clieck the sub- 
jects in which you are interested : 


© Stamp Blasting (C0 Subsoil Blasting [) Road Making 
© Bealder Blasting (Ditch Digging () Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division FJ7 Wilmington, Delaware 











This book is free. 
Write for it today. 
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ESM FROM FACTORY 79 YOU | 











We pay yourstation and shipat once 
Qe pint: Pim] Pa., ay é 
New Atlanta or Richmond. Buy rub- 
ber roofing from the facto 
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The Orchard in. October 


Seasons of mists and mellow fruit- 
Suiness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load 
and bless 

With fruit and vines that round the 
thatch eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the old cottage 
trees, 

And fill ali fruit with ripeness to 
the core. 


fe might bother the man who piles 
barnyard manure a foot deep close u 
to the trunk of his apple trees, to tell 
just why he does it. But if he will 
spread it around as far out as the roots 
grow, he will soon have a reason for 
the faith that is in him. 


The third Tuesday in October is Na- 
tional Apple Day. 


Theonly method found practicable and 
effective in checking the spread of citrus 
canker is te burn infected trees. 

Some good apple-picking rules: 1. 
Pick. lower. limbs Rest 2. See that the 
adder is: pushed into the tree gently so 
as not to knock off or bruise the fruit. 
3. the basket so as to: be able to 

with both hands. 4. Laythe apples 
in; net drop or throw them. 6. Pick no 
specked apples. 6. Pick nosmall, green 
ones. 7. not take much: time pick- 
ing.a few little apples out of reach. 8. 
In-emptying, pour gently, as you would 
eggs. 9. Do not set one basket or crate 
om another so that the apples below will 
be bruised. 10. Lift and! set down 
gently all filled crates. 11. Use sprin 
wagon in hauling, avoid ro ground, 
and go: slow except on smooth road. 


When Is an Apple “Ripe”? 


There are a number of ways of telling 
when an apple is ripe, and after you 
have been picking them a while you can 
tell ataglance. One of the best signs 
is when the stem breaks from the spur 
with a slight turm or twist of the apple. 
Apples should not be pickedi when the 
majority of the stems will not part 
readily, because then the pickers usually 
break. off the entire fruit-spur, thereby 
decreasing next year’s crop; or else they 
pull out the stem, which frequently 
causes the apple to rot more quickly. 
Yow can also tell when an apple is ripe 
by its appearance. The cheek should 
have a light tint to it instead of that 
dull, hard, green color. 

In most varieties, on large trees, not 
all of the apples ripen at the same time, 
and kere it is well to make two pickings. 
When the ripe ones are taken off it is 
oa peo to note how much the smaller 

greener ones increase in size and 
color in a very few days. 











































Celery for winter use may be dug 
from the ground and placed in a 
trench covered over with boards. 
When cold weather comes the boards 
are covered with earth or straw 











OD land intended for potatoes, corn or 
cabbage next spring should be plowed late 
this fall to kill grubs and cutworms. 


Pull every late weed, lest it shed its seed. 


Vegetables will not keep well if stored in 
an unpartitioned cellar containing a furnace. 
Storage cellars must be cool: 


Pansies covered with straw or leaves will 
go through the winter in good shape and 
loom early in the spring. 


Rhubarb beds should have a heavy coat of 
manure through the winter. Asparagus, too, 
after the frost-killed tops have been mowed 
off and burned. 


Gather squashes before killing frost: Brush 
the dirt from the underside and turn them 
bottom side up to dry thoroughly. Store ina 
dry, frost-proof place. 


Lettuce, cabbage and cauliflower started in 
September for the cold-frames should be trans- 
ferred as soon as the plants are large enough. 
Set them two inches apart each way. 


M says that for real Americanism there 
is nothing like the pumpkin. The Hoosier 
may boast of persimmons and papaws, the 
Texan of onions, and the Kansan of alfalfa,— 
but they all eat pumpkin pie. 


Beets, carrots, turnips and radishes are not 
injured by light frost. Parsnips and salsify 
may be left in the ground over winter with- 
out injury. When storing these root crops 
in the cellar, cut the tops off, but not close 
enough to cause the roots to bleed. 


Celery intended for wintér use may be kept 
by taking the plants from the ground with a 
quantity of earth attached to the roots, and 
packing them in boxes, roots down. After 
moving the boxes to the cellar, add moisture 
to the earth, being careful not to wet the 
leaves and stalks. C. L. 


My grandmother always kept her winter 
cabbages fresh and nice by setting the roots 
into the ground in a shed and covering the 
cabbages over. A good method to use in stor- 
ing ¢ — g in a cemented cellar is to wrap 
each head in paper, or slip it into a paper 
sack. Tie the paper or sack around the stump 
near the head. E. W. 


The accompanying picture shows how to 
make a pit for storing vegetables. On top of 
the ground place a shallow layer of straw, 
then a cone of roots not wider than about six 
feet at the base, then a 
layer of straw about six 
inches deep when mat- 
ted down, and lastly a 
layer of soil about a foot 
in depth shoveled up 
from around the pit. In 
= } he = the center of each pit 

or compartment an up- 
An outdoor rootpit “Licht stick to which is 
tied a, wisp of straw is arranged as a ventila- 
tor. Do not cover the pit at once. First 
ret on — ees Toe a board or two to taht 
it in place; will protect against li 
frosts. As the weather gets colder; throw on 
an inch or two of soi ig soil as the fall 
advances until the pit is fully protected, In 
very severe climates it may be necessary to 
put a layer of manure on top of the soil layer, 
or another layer each of straw and soil. 
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This illustration shows 
actual size of sample 
cake which we will send 
you FREE. See coupon 
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This Soap in Husking Time 


Harsh corn husks and gritty dirt make hands mighty 
sore at husking time and the cold, too, cracks and chaps 
them. Take discomfort out of washing by using 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 
The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


Ordinary soap takes a lot of rubbing and how it does smart! 
So different from the gentle cleansing action of Grandpa’s 
Wonder Soap which lifts out the dirt in a jit, and soothes and 

r 


heals the hands as well. That’s because 


Soap contains genuine pine tar. 


andpa’s Wonder 


Pine tar has extraordinary cleansing powers. It is worked into Grandpa's 
Wonder Soap in such a way that its natural effect is unaltered. You can 
tell this by the piney odor and the rich natural tinted lather that whitens as 
it cleans, and forms readily in hot or cold, hard or soft water. No harsh 
chemicals are needed when pine tar does the cleaning and your skin knows 


the difference. 


For sale by your grocer and druggist. 
Send for FREE sample. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 


BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I would like !to try Grandpa’s 


Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. Please send me a sample cake as offered. 


Name and address 








Dealer’s name and address 
a 








E. M. Feltman, Sales Manager, 6279 Third 6t., Cincinnati 0, 
Plant Trees @ 

Budded from — 4 
Bearing Trees “Wi 


Harrison-grown Trees are from mature 
wood in bearing orchards. be ay ny splendid 
root systems, are free from disease and tree to 
name. We have hundreds of thousands of 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum and Cherry Trees. 


'e, also K 'e Blue , Th "3 
Riera, Bt, toa staties me 
Write for free Fruit Guide today. it will pay to have it. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 12, Berlin, Md. 
Floral Guide FREE {r0'c5" vor"ywoa “arore Po 
GINSENG gio "Sescratry Vatte, Rocktord, idan. 
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MP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 
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House of Baldwin Facto- 
ries at Cincinnati and 
Chicago. RC epacty 20.000 
énstruments annually. 
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Zz 25 ee of 
Piano Cee pind ae tyeeak : 
7s House of BA 
| and enjoy the following advantages- 
You are sure of getting a de- pianos are sold by House of Baldwin 


pendable instrument. Baldwin- dealers practically direct from factory 
| made pianos awarded Grand Prizeat to you. The factory stands behind 





Paris and St.Louis. Baldwinfactories every instrument. No divided re- 
do not make cheap instruments of sponsibility. 
doubtful quality. You choose from a complete | 
You get best value at price you line. There are Baldwin-made in- | 
pay. Baldwin instruments are made struments at various prices beginning 
throughout in Baldwin factories. No at the lowest figure for which a de- 
rofits to makers of piano parts. pendable piano can be produced up 
mmense Output keeps cost to lowest to the very most that money can 
figure. buy. The line includes the Baldwin, 
Every inocranens greens Ellington, Hamilton and Howard 
by the factory. dwin-made PianosandtheManualo Player-Piano. 


A FREE! ‘Songs of Our Country’ 


This book contains complete words and music in quartette 
arrangement of our ten national and patriotic songs. Tear 
out this advertisement, write your name and address in 
margin, and send to nearest address below, or mail your 
request on a postal card. : eo 

We will send book postpaid Why# 

and free. a 


The Baldwin Piano Co,», .. 
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Health for the Whole Family 


bf aang aye wearers are nee and 
happy in coldest weather. The happy 
Vellastic combination of elastic ribbing out- 
side and fleece inside, keeps you warm 
comfortable. Vellastic is recommended 
doctors for the whole family. 


Buy Vellastic at your dealer’s 


o Gn Se weptnntes poe fleece Sabria, ihe 
rm-fitti pe ‘eliastic garments an 
the carafe. sewing and finishing—all making 
for great durability. Vellastic unien suits or 
separate garments for. men, 

women and children at popular < 

Prices. & 
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Put Scrap Metals To Work 
By COZYMINE WILSON 


HE need for scrap metal was never 
greater nor the prices for it better 

than at the present time. Because of 
the war, a great shortage of iron and 
steel is felt throughout the United States 
as well as in Europe, which shortage 
can be overcome to some extent by 
cleaning up and selling all scrap metal 
that has been accumulating for years. 
Nothing that can be used should be sold. 

A neighbor of mine hauled nearly two 
tons of waste metal consisting of old 
stoves, harrows, bars, plows and odds 
and ends with pieces of metal on them, 
for which his children had scoured the 
farm premises. and neighborhood, to a 
junk-dealer not far away and brought 
home $30. Almost any farm will yield 
at least a ton of old iron. This means 
from $15 to $16 in the farmer’s pocket, 
according to the kind of iron. Fall is an 
excellent time to sell scrap metal. 

Iron and steel are used in making 
guns, shells, ships and innumerable 
things necessary for war purposes. 
They are also needed for export to our 
Allies. Italy is in great need of steel 
at the present time. 

In 1910 there were $1,265,000,000 worth 
of agricultural machinery on the 6,361, - 
502 American farms. By far the greater 
part of all iron and steel, ineluding the 
metals used in railroad construction and 
transportation, or in city engineering and 
building, produced in this country in 
normal ena is shipped out to the farm. 
About three-fourths of the metal stays 
on the farm. No doubt some of it is 
lying around on your farm today of no 
use to any one unless you collect it and 
get it to the market. 

One-reason that people do not take 
advantage of the revenue from this 
waste product is that they do not know 
how to market it. The dealer often 
seems too distant for it to be profitable 
to send asmall amount. In such cases 
several should ot together and haul 
their scrap metal to the nearest railroad. 
A reliable junk-dealer will pay the 
freight, as well as $15 to $16 a ton for it. 

Farmers find it profitable to take up 
the question through the Grange, the 
Alliance, the Farmers’ Institute, State 
Experiment Stations and other similar 
organizations, With a view to locating 
the best market, the nearest foundry or 
junk-dealer of consequence, the cost of 
transportation, the best prices obtain- 
able for the different classes of junk, etc. 

If every farmer in the country gathers 
up. the scrap metal on his premises this 
fall, he will not only put money into his 
own pocket, but he will help the Govern- 
ment meet the present serious deficiency 
in the supply of iron and steel, save 
coke, and relieve the excessive strain on 
the mines, furnaces and the railway and 
boat traffic in the coke and iron produc- 
ing districts of the Country. 





National Nonpartisan League 
{Continued from page 8] 


data last year which showed the total! 
income of the 23,000,000 productive 
workers of the United States was ap- 
proximately $46,000,000,000 a year. 

That is an wrerene - $2,000 for every 
person engaged in a legitimate occupa- 
tion in the country. iz the farmer and 
his family help received the average 
American income, he would get the $2,640 
we have held up as the goal. The man 
who feeds the Nation is surely entitled 
to the average national income, and the 
application of public control and funda- 
mental to the farm market- 
ing system will get it for him. 
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The Farmers’ Fuel Supply 


[Written for The Farm Journal by the United 
States Fuel Administration ] 


HE actual value of wood as a fuel in 

»normal times in addition to its value 
as an emergency fuel during this war 
period of excessive coal demand, is a 
reason for using it. It is cleaner, makes 
a hotter and more healthful fire, is 
less wasteful, more quickly handled and 
cheaper in most rural districts. True 
it is inferior in that it burns out more 


. quickly and needs frequently to be re- 


plenished ; also it is more inconvenient 
to handle than coal. These disadvan- 
tages are slight compared with the ease 
of kindling it, its quick, intense heat 
and the economy with which a wood fire 
can be run; it goes out quickly when 
not needed. 

Coal is scarce and expensive now. 
Why can not many an entire county fuel 
itself with wood? Pooling its efforts, 
why should not the county cut, ‘cord, 
transport and market its available wood? 

Minnesota has shown how this can be 
done. Many rural towns of the wooded dis- 
tricts of that state have started a move- 
ment which might well be followed in 
every other wooded section of the United 
States. The farmers and townspeople 
of several counties of Minnesota plan- 
ned a cord-wood day. On that day, all 
over the county, the farmers hauled their 
heavy loads of cord-wood to the town. 
These loads lined up on the main streets. 
Here buyers flocked. 

The leader of a similar movement who 
shall advertise the plan and gain the 
cooperation of all classes of rural peo- 
ple, can be a real fuel administrator. If 
the county has an agricultural agent he 
will be sure to lend his aid in rounding 
up the farmers’ clubs, and in helping 
their members to get information as to 
weeding out the woodlot without inter- 
fering with the timber stand. In fact, 
such weeding out for fuel wood will 
definitely improve the woodlot. 

The agricultural agent, consulting the 
state forester or his state agricultural 
college, will present definite methods of 

rocedure to the farmers before they 
Coat to fell the trees. His help will be 
valuable, for instance, in setting forth 
the relative heating value of coal and 
wood. Briefly stated, some of these 
principles are: 

1. A cord of dry hickory is equivalent, 
in heating value, approximately to one 
ton of hard coal. Other hard woods such 
as oak, maple and ash, are nearly as 
good, white pine has such a low heating 
value that two to two and a half cords 
are needed to equal a ton of coal. 

2. Seasoned wood is preferable, since 
green wood gives only sixty-five per 
cent of the heat obtainable from the 
seasoned product. Wood seasoned three 
or four months, although not thorough! 
dry, burns much better than green w 

3. Gray birch burns well green and, 
where seasoned wood can not be secured, 
will be one of. the best species to burn. 
Chestnut killed by the blight can be 
used soon after cutting. In furnaces 
green wood is often more desirable than 
seasoned, as it burns more slowly and 
the fire can be carried through the night. 

The local fuel administrator will give 
full instructions about furnace grates 
for burning wood, Certain furnaces are 
especially built for burning wood of 
three or four foot lengths. These might 
be installed wherever new heaters are 
being put into churches, halls or summer 
cottages in which heat is needed only at 
odd times and which demand a large 
volume of heat in a short time. 

Or a special wood grate may be pur- 


‘ chased for use in ordinary coal furnaces. 


To avoid this expense, a stove grate that 
is too coarse foe wood can have a sheet- 


iron cover over part of its surface, or be | 


supplied with fire-bricks. 
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-  Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 


| “I Always Keep a Bundle On Hand” 

S| “Every few days I find some new alteration or repair use for 

sey te Pus Ue Cornell- W ood- It saves time, labor and money because 
aos Ican put it up myself.” 


Farmers ev here are find- 

ing, Cornell-Wood- Board eco- 

nomical, convenient, attractive 

and sanitary. It will not warp, 

crack, chip or buckle and re- 

o4 f tards heat, cold and moisture. 
Less paint or calcimine is re- 
fred t than for other interior 
ishing, materials, and it is 
durable, toug%h and fibrous. 


Write for panel 


-, 


Cornell-Wood-Board is un- 
equaled for the walls and ceil- 
ings of your Home, Garage. 
Machine Shed, Dairy, Poultry 
and Milk House, etc. It comes 
in convenient-sized panels and 
nails direct to the framework 
or right over the old walls. 
Ask your lumber dealer for 
Cornell-Wood- Board. 


ions, Cornell Blue Book 


and free samples of Cornell-Wood-Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NN Dept.310 173-175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


















































"A WADE does 10 mens work. 
Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 


Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When not in use for wood cutting, 


run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 


** My Wade Saw is cutting weed for less than 3 conte 
acerd.”—F, J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 

**Thave sawed through five-foet solid oak logs at the ratef 
of one foct a minute.**--N. P. Myers, Laton, Calif. 


America must burn more 
wood for fuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men’s work, at He Me 


e 4H. P. motor will 


Backed by a 53 year 
reputation and ab- 











sonmanehes ss 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., tag, 
Bex 806, Qweostere, Ky. 


10 Days Free Trial 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


This year, of all years, good food is worthy of good tools for its preparation. 
Meat of all kinds, whether for market or home consumption—sausage, 
hamburg steak, minmce-meat—is better for being chopped with the 
“Geise Neveeostherg, fetal fn 


“ENTERPRISE” Lard Press and Sausage Stuffer 
Ask your dealer for the “ENTERPRISE”’. Write us for free “‘Hog Book.’’ 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 98, Philadelphia 
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How the New Draft Law 
Affects Farmers 


(Continued from page 5] 


It would have required the reprinting of the 
questionnaires, and this would have cost seyv- 


qrend.in congenital industries, so that the pub- 
ic might know that the worker, even 

of draft age, was doing his duty by his Coun- 
try. This, also, was stricken from the bill, so 
that while a valiant effort was made to have 
these two provisions included it was not suc- 


Ages Are 18 to 46 


By the time this paper reaches our sub- 
scribers, all males in the United States, who 
on the twelfth of September were eighteen 
gears of age and over, and had not yet reached 
their forty-sixth birthday, will have been 
registered, and it is likely that the question- 
naire which they are obliged to fill up will be 
in their hands. Those who have already 
registered and filled up questionnaires in the 
previous Selective Service draft, are not re- 
quired to ister again. In the new question- 
naire as in last, every farmer who is listed 


person engaged in an industry, occupation, or 
employment including agriculture, found te 
be necessary to the maintenance of a military 
establishment or an effective operation of a 
military force, or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency.” 

It is of prime importance for registrants 
under the new draft to assist the Government 
in speedily classifying them by answering the 

estion of whether they claim exemption or 

ferred classification in such manner that 
the answer gives the Government an imme- 
diate clue as to which class they belong. 


Claim Deferred Classification 


The registrant is expected to claim deferred 
classification and state the class to which he 
belongs, if his status entitles him to be placed 
in that class. He is not expected to state 
that he dees not claim deferred classification 
if he is entitled to it. 

In the interest of the general welfare and 
in the interest of the ‘Nation’s military plan, 
the registrant must not take the ition that 
a patriotic service is being ered re- 
fusing to claim exemption or deferred - 
fication ¢f that claim should be made. 

The man who states his claim frankly 
truthfully, fulfils his duty and renders a prac- 
tical, patrioiic service which is greater than 
the service rendered by the man who for rea- 
sons of pride or patriotism states that he 
does not claim deferred classification when 
his work puts him in a deferred class. 

Since the first draft a wave of patriotism 
has spread over the country, and information 
reaching the capital is that under its impulse 
many registrants are about to place the entire 
burden of their classification upon the Gov- 
ernment, which is not what the Government 

res. 

Many unwelcome complications are certain 
to result if registrants who wagon deferred 
classification decline to claim it by answering 
“ No” to the question, “ Do you claim exemp- 
tion or deferred classification ?” at the bottom 
of page 1 on the questionnaire. The answer, 
“No,” will be taken to mean that the regis- 


trant has clai f whatsoev 
aeaiedeaioh ibaeabtcasten enieensmpenetinaan 
Ciass i man. 

Employers May File Claims 


Dependen 
exemptions or de 


*| half of the registrant, and the Prevost Mar- 


shal General expects them to do o if the case 


classification must to convince © 
pewhows ot ee hats Conia . 

enterprise is is necessary 
to the maintenance of the military establish- 
ment, or the effective operation of the mili- 
tary forces, or maintenance of national 
interest during the y; and 2, that he 


himself is necessary to the operation of that 


The leaflet enclosed in each 
will show you how te proceed in answering 
[Continued on page 40] 
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Soldiers must have drinking water. To get it to them requires skill, pluck 
and coe. It is often an engineering feat. This shows a pipe-line carried 
To 


** We may live without money, we may live without books, but civil- 
up to the front Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


ized man can not live without cooks.’”’ Here the cook moves to the 4 g 
cellar during the Paris air raids Copyright, Theo. Moussault 
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Hats off! This is General 

Foch, now Marshal of France, 

the man chosen to lead the 

Allies to victory. This man 

is keen, brilliant, safe, and At Compton Wynyates, England, by skilful trimming 

well fitted for the exacting and training, they can turn a. perfectly proper hedge 

work of welding five armies into what looks like something that isn’t. Here Mr. 

into one. Our army is safe in Hedge is a peacock—almost. Charles Il, during the 

his hands. God bless him! Civil Wars o igland, used this place as his headquar- 
Copyright ters and the hedges became a barracks for his horses 

Underwood & Underwood Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 

















A partially wrecked house in the war zone, These French nts were driven Pershing said, “ Lafayette, we are here!” and the bond between 
from their home by the enemy. Later the enemy was forced back, and the France and America received additional strength. Here’s the 
family returned, tearful but hopeful. Oh, for the time when wars will be no more! Wilson ~ ey noe Paris—mark the name—crowded with people cele- 

Copyright, Underwood & Underwood brating the fourteenth of July Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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ARBIDE GAS lights this farmer’s home (and barns) 
and cooks his meals—safely, quickly, economically. 

It is rendering this double service in over 250,000 coun- 
try homes today. The farmer was the first to discover the 
value and use of Union Carbide, eighteen years ago. 

Following its widespread use by the farmer, the miner dis- 
covered that Carbide miners’ lamps were a great improve- 
ment over oil lamps. Today over 700,000 miners use Carbide. 

Metal workers and machinists in shipyards, on railroads, 
and in machine shops discovered they could weld and cut 
metals quicker and more economically with Carbide gas 
(when combined with oxygen) than by any other method. 

Contractors, stevedores, and farmers found out its supe- 
rior advantages for flare lamps and torches. 

These are some of the uses that have made Union Car- 
bide a big factor in all branches of industry. 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 
UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 
a Dept. 18 
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| Where the Poets Live | 
Mother, to Thee! | 


{The name of Dr. A. S. Alexander, the author 
of the following tender lines, will be familiar 
to Our Folks as the Editor for many years of 
Farm Journal’s Veterinary Department. He 
is truly a versatile man, and none the less a 
man for his splendid tribute to Motherhood.] 





**Stand and salute when you see our 
bright Flag !’’ 
You say to Mothers of Men. 
But they made that Flag and they love it 
best, 
For it means the most to them. 
Their life-blood is dyed in the Flag’s 
bright red, 
The white is their purity, 
The blue is the heaven of the homes they 
make, 
And theirs are the stars we see,— 
Bright stars that mean sons who have 
gone abroad 
To fight for our Liberty ; 
And they cry aloud to Fathers of Men, 
** Hats off, Mother, to thee!’’ 


Stand and salute when you see a bright Star 
Pinned on a brave mother’s breast, 

For hers is the honor, yet sacrifice, 
And she is the one we should bless. 

She gave up her son, the life of her life, 
And sent him across the sea, 

To fight for the Flag and hasten the day 
When Freedom for all shall be. 

Ah ! hers is a gift to all of mankind, 
With her love for Liberty ; 

Then salute the Flag and the Service Star ; 
Hats off, Mother, to thee! 


Madison, Wis. 


New Birth 
By CATHERINE PARSONS 
In service only can I find content, 
In troubled times like these, when life 
for me 
Is but the shadow of those other days, 
And peace is but a hope, on land and sea. 





But in this life of service, now I see 
A difference—less thought of self alone; 
A new affection for my fellow men 
That in the care-free past was all un- 
known. 


And though sometimes my heart is sorely 
torn, 

And all my being racked by bitter pain, 

By helping those whose sufferings are 


worse, 
I find content and happiness again. 


Fall on the Farm 


Ah! the glorious days of fall ; 
Days of pumpkin pies and all 
Other luscious combinations 

Of farm cookery and rations. 

With the year’s hard work most done, 
Seems like living’s just begun. 
Time to breathe and potter ‘round, 
Lift your eyes above the ground ; 
See the hills and painted trees, 
Loafing in the sun at ease— 
Melancholy? Not at all; 

Living’s great in days of fall. 


—_—_—_—— 


To kill off all the cranks would not — 





The troubles of our era solve, 
For tothe cranks we owe a lot © 
In making wheels at times revolve. 
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A Business Bride—s, HILDA RICHMOND 


This story is out of the ordinary. 


OME of the neighbors at 
old Mrs. Grayson’s funeral 
remarked that Jessie Potter 
‘*took it hard,’’ and wondered 
why she should feel so sorry to 
lose the old woman ; while others 
were sure that Jessie was ‘‘ put- 
ting on’’ her grief. Still others 
were sure that she was tired and 
worn out with the care of the 
or old lady, and so could not 
elp On from sheer weari- 
ness. But they were all wrong. 
When Jessie Potter went to 
the farmhouse to do the house- 
work and care for Mrs. Grayson, 
the latter had been brisk and 
able to be about, though not * 
able to manage the work ; but 
for the past two years she had 
been failing until she had been a 
heavy burden to both John Gray- 
son, her son, and to Jessie. In- 
deed, during the very last of the 
old lady’s lifetime, Jessie had 
been obliged to send her two 


for while she gave her time: and 
attention to Mrs. Grayson. John 
was a busy stock buyer and often 
was called away from home two 
or three days at a time, so he 
was thankful to have a reliable 
person to care for his mother, 
and he paid Jessie well for her 
work. * 

**Now I’ll have to go, Mr. . 
Grayson,’’ said Jessie as they 
returned from the funeral. ‘‘I 
have my things packed and the under- 
taker can carry me to the station for the 
five-thirty train. I thank you for your 
kindness to me and I hope you will find 
somebody to look after your house for 
you.”’ 

‘*Have to go!’’ said John, rousing 
himself from his reverie. ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘** Because it will be impossible for me 
to stay and keep house for you,”’ said 
Jessie impatiently; ‘‘I must go back 
home.’’ She had often felt irritated 
because John Grayson was so absorbed 
in his business affairs that he paid little 
heed to anything else, though he was 
always kind and patient with his mother; 
and now worn out by hard work she was 
vexed at his lack of common sense. 

‘*That’s no reason,’’ said John. . ‘‘I 
don’t think it’s fair to go away and leave 
me without a little notice.”’ 

“Well, then, I’m going because people 
will talk if I, a young widow, stay to 
keep house for you, an unmarried man,”’ 
said Jessie tartly. ‘‘ You know it’s out 
of the question.”’ - 

‘*We—we might get married,’’ said 
John, quite as if he were setting ayes 
on a herd of cattle. ‘‘They wouldn’t 
talk then, would they ?”’ 

**] don’t know about that,’’ said 
Jessie, with a gasp at his matter-of-fact 
statement. ‘‘I have no desire to get 
married again.’’ . 

‘Oh, I meant it just in a business 
way. You’d have your wages just the 
same and I could go on with my work. 
When a fellow gets to be thirty-five and 
settled in his ways it isn’t easy to start 
in again. You’ve been with us five years 
and I’m used to your cooking and all. 
Of course I’d want you to sign an 
agreement not to interfere in my busi- 
ness affairs, and not to expect me to 
gad around with you; but you could 
have things pretty much your own way 
in the house. You could have the butter 


and egg money for your own, same as — 


other women, and I'd give you a horse 





“We—we might get married,” said John, quite as if 


situation and she—but read it; you'll like it 





eee 
he was setting a price on a herd of cattle 


to drive. I really don’t see but you’d be 
as well off that way as to take up some 
other work and have to get used to a 
new place.’’ 

Jessie was angry, but as he talked 
her anger cooled. She had no desire to 
go back to her. father’s house, where 
she had spent an uncomfortable six 
months after the death of her husband ; 
and she had no idea where to look for 
work. People who want to hire a woman 
with two children are not so plentiful 
as might be supposed—she had found 
that out early in her widowhood. After 
all, a business marriage seemed to have 
some advantages, 

*<If you’d like to keep the children at 
your aunt’s I’d pay you enough so you 
could board them there,’’ went on John. 
‘*You could go over every Sunday and 
stay with them if you wanted to. I 
don’t mind staying alone a day now and 
then. I like peace and quiet and I’m 
away a good deal, so it won’t matter. 
Not that Grace and Bobby ever bothered 
me,”’ he added, ‘‘ but the school here is 
far away and there’s no Sunday-school 
nor anything for them. Just suit your- 
self about that. If you want them with 

ou it’s all right, but if not I’ll pay their 
ard where they are. It’s money in 
my pocket not to be chasing around over 
the country to find another housekeeper. 
You’re clean and honest, and dear 
knows what I might get if you left.’’ 

That was more than John usually said 
in a week, and it gave Jessie time to 
think it over. She remembered that all 
the debts from her unfortunate mar- 
riage were not paid, though she had 
done her best ; and she also remembered 
that her stepmother would receive her 
coldly even for a short visit, The years 
in the quiet farmhouse had been peace- 
ful and, in a measure, happy, so per- 
haps it would be well to think the matter 
over before declining it. 


_. “Tf you have your mind made up we 
can go on to Squire Longabaugh’s,’’ said 


It shows how a man and a woman met a complicated 


John, breaking in on her musing. 
‘* I’ve got to go to Bloomfield for 
some cattle tomorrow and we 
may as well settle things right 


‘“T’ll do it,” she said faintly. 


CHAPTER II 
AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED 


At supper that night Jessie 
tried to realize that she had just 
been married. She looked across 
at John eating heartily the good 
ham and eggs she had prepared, 
for a hot, hearty, undisturbed 
meal tasted good to him and, 
-manlike, he enjoyed the nourish- 
ing food. The very smell of the 
food seemed to sicken her and 
she ate next to nothing, but John 
never noticed that. He knew 
there was plenty on the table 
and if she was hungry she would 
probably eat, so he finished his 
meal in silence and betook him- 
self to his interrupted business 
affairs until-late in the evening. 

‘*T’ll stay long enough to pay 
all the debts and get the children 
well started in school;’’ was Jes- 
sie’s final conclusion, as she 
turned the matter over and over. 
“‘If I get the butter and egg 
money, which I feel FE have 
earned this long time, I can soon 
pay up everything. It’s very 
evident that he doesn’t want the 
children here, and there are ad- 
vantages in leaving them with Aunt 
Mary, so I’ll ‘dig in’ as hard as possible. 
Grace is nine now and Bobby seven, so it 
won’t be long. Dear me, in eight more 
yoacs Grace will be as old as I was when 

married Sam! If mother had lived 
things might have been different—but 
there! nothing is gained by fretting 
over the past. I have achance to pay 
all debts and to give the children a nice 
start in life, then I can be free. If 
had been taught to do any one thing well 
I might not have to be gratefu! for 
John’s matter-of-fact proposal today, 
and a marriage before uire Longa- 
baugh—but, it won’t last forever. m 
only a little past thirty and—’’ and then 
her thoughts trailed off into restless 
slumber. 

It was midwinter when they were 
married, and the rest of the cold weather 
slipped away as if by magic. She was 
alone a great deal in the old house, but 
that suited her exactly. Having few 
housekeeping cares she was free to care 
for the chickens and to do the much 
needed sewing for her children. For 
herself she did next to nothing, but as 
the eggs began to rollin, the debts were 
lore one by one; she even invested a 
ittle of her wages in some new clothes, 
and began to venture back into the 
world from which she had so long been 
shut out. 

‘I’m going over to Grantville this 
morning and I’ll take you in the auto- 
mobile,’’ said John one Sunday morning. 
Usually he hitched up old Fanny for her 
and she left early, as Fanny was none 
too swift and the distance was long. 
“* Pll not be back till night. I'll call for 
you this evening about five.’’ 

@ was amazed to see her coming out 
of the house in a —, new suit and 
stylish hat, for he had never: seen her 
before except in the shabbiest and 
dullest of garments. Even his slow 
perception ‘took in the fact that she 
[Continued on page 46] ~ 














very good rea- 
sons for suggesting to 
my patients the use 
of Colgate’s 

] Cans the teeth thor- 
oughly without injuri- 
ous chemicals. 


2 Polishes them to natur- 
al whiteness without 


i harmful grit. 


(Corrects an acid condi-~ 
tion of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 


decay germs. 

Delights by its delicious 
flavor—(a “medicine” 
taste does not neces- 
sarily mean efficiency). 


6 eaves the mouth 
wholesome and the 
breath pure. 





You, too, should use Colgate’s. 

































THE FARM JOURNAL 


When Is a Bargain Not a Bargain? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 





" | pee ou f 
take for that 
bay horse ?’’ asked 
Brown as he met his 
neighbor on the road 
one day not long ago. 

“$200,” said Jones. 

“T’ligive you$175.” 

“Split the difer- SS 
enceand it’s a trade.” A 

“Talk enough,”’ 
said Brown. 

**Do you want to 
take him with you?’’ 
asked Jones.° 

“No, Fll leave 
him here for a day 
or two, and in the 
meantime here’s $50 2 
on account,’’ said — 
Brown. 

Jones pocketed 




















the money, which 
*‘bound’’ the trade 
and made the con- 
tract legal and binding on both parties. 

If Brown had been buying a farm, 
however, instead of a horse, and had, 
in the same way paid $50 down, it would 
not have made the contract binding, for 
the rule is that a sale of real estate, or 
any interest therein, is not binding un- 
less it is in writing, and that a part pay- 
ment is not sufficient, as in the case of 
personal property. 

About a week after he bought the 
horse, Brown had another transaction 
which raised a rather interesting point. 
He had been buying up some standing 
lumber from differcnt parties, and ap- 

roached Biack who had some good lum- 

er land on the rear of his farm. 

** What will you take for all the stand- 
ing lumber on your farm that’ll make a 
log down to eight inches, and give me 
the right to cut and haul it off any time 
within the next four months? ’’ asked 
Brown. 

** $2,000,’’ said: Black. 

**T’ll let you know inside of a week,”’ 
agreed Brown. 

Brown hired an expert lumberman, 
‘‘eruised ’’ the land, decided that Black’s 
price was all right, and paid him $500 
down, which he supposed would bind 
the trade. 

About aweek later Smith, who owned 
a mill a few miles from Black’s farm, 
offered. Black a larger price, and Black 
promptly broke his trade with Brown and 
sold to Smith, refunding Brown’s $500. 

‘* But you can’t go back on your trade 
that way,’’ expostulated Brown. ‘‘L 
bought your standing lumber fair and 


os 


> square, and paid you $500 dewn and that 


The two men stated the case to 
Squire Williams 


binds the trade, if I 
know any law.’’ 

“ie — if it 
were pers prop- 
erty,’ Black, 
“4 “* but this is real es- 
tate, and you know 
that any bargain 
about real estate 
always has to be in 
writing.’’ 

“TL know that,’’ ad- 
mitted Brown, “but 
¢) I contend that this 

lumber is personal 
property, and you 
know that if it’s 
personal property 
part payment down 
—4| makes the trade 
good.’’ 
- “Howdo you make 
that out? ’’ 

‘““When you sold 
it tome you gave me 
the right to cut it, and when I cut the 
lumber that certainly makes it personal 
property.”’ 

* But the trees were growing in the 
woods when | sold them to you, and are ‘ 
yet, and | contend that they are real 
estate,’’ persisted Black. 

“The whole question comes down to 
this, as I see it,’’ averred Brown. ‘‘Is 
the growing lumber which I bought from 
you real estate or personal property ? If 
it’s real estate my trade is no woe | a 
I might as well say nothing and look 
pleasant. If it’s personal property, the 
trade is binding, and if you sell toSmith 
I can sue you for damages.”’ 

‘“That’s it exactly, ’? agreed the other. 

‘* Now look here,’’ suggested Brown, 
‘‘we can go to law over this matter and 
spend $100. each, but what we had better | 
do is to pay $5 apiece and drive to town 
this forenoon and let Squire Williams ' 
tell us what the law is. He’ll be de- 
lighted. to get the $10 and will give it to 
us straight, and we’ll save $95 each and 
a lot of lost time and hard feelings.” 

‘“‘That suits me right down to the 
ground. ’’ 

Half an hour later the two men had 
stated the case to Squire Williams. 

‘There is no doubt about the law in 
this-case,’’ the Squire told them, ‘‘ and 
the general rule which has been laid 
down by a majority of the United States ' 
Courts is that growing trees are part of 
the real estate, that a sale of standing 
lumber with a time limit in which to cut — 
it is a sale of an interest in real estate, | 
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which must consequently be in writing 


in order to be valid.’’ 


A Rich Man Without Any Money! 


By FARMER VINCENT 


ME folks called him a failure. But 
his farm always looked trim and good. 
The children’s clothes, which had a way 
of getting torn sometimes, never were 
Mother looked after that part. 
ull, he did not seem to get ahead 
much, Some folks had looked it up, and 
they could not find that he had any bank 
account anywhere. And they wound up 
the argument by adding, ‘‘he never 
spends much money—he must be a fail- 
ure. ” 


But he and read es sae . 
Every was a sgiving a 
‘bonialintes that made the —— 
one long day of life at its best. You 
could hear boys whistling and girls sing- 
ing almost any time if you were: near 
that old place; and when ni came 


and talked it over together—all the | 
joys and sorrows, the things that 
gone well and the things that had 
a little bit—there were no tears, 
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One day he was down at the 
when the oldest boy, who had 
r years, came home, He 


fou 
is arms around dad’s neck. and 
him good and proper, and pte 
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Saving Money 
on War-Time Machinery 

















Left outdoors all summer—a good ex- 
ample of bad farm management 


fn junkman takes better care of his 
old scrap-iron than many people do 
of their farm implements for which they 
pay several hundred times as much 
money. Piles of junk awaiting ship- 
ment are generally sprayed once a month 
with kerosene to keep the iron from 
weathering and rusting. Junkmen have 
learned that iron decreases in weight 
and usefulness by rusting, and that a 
few cents worth of kerosene will save 
them numerous dollars. 

Many farmers leave some of their ma- 
chinery out part of the time and some 
leave all their implements out all the 
time. Such a practise is expensive. A 
160-acre farm needs something like 
$1,000 worth of machinery. The average 
life of a piece of farm machinery when 
housed is ten years, which means a de- 
preciation of ten per cent a year. When 
not housed, the depreciation is twice as 
rapid, which means $200 a year. For 
$200 a machine shed can be built that 
will house all the machinery, cutting 
the depreciation down to $100 a year. 
The interest at six per cent on the $200 
for the machine sbad-woetd be only $12; 
hence, a saving of $100 less $12, or $88 
a year. A machine shed will last at 
least ten years, making a total saving 
of $880. Who would not save 

A machine shed should not be elaborate 
nor expensive, to keep down overhead 
expenses. A single-story building with 
a shed roof, or a lean-to on one side of 
the barn, will answer and be cheap. The 
drawing shows a suggestive plan fora 
machine shed, shop and tool room which 
can be built of poles and rough lumber. 
Many pieces of machinery can be stowed 
away in the barn by removing parts of 
the machines. For instance, the bull- 
rakes and rickers can be taken apart 
and put into a very small space. 

A mixture to prevent rusting is made 
by melting together one part of resin 
and three of lard. Add a little lamp- 
black to darken the mixture, if desired. 
Paint the iron or steel with this prepa- 
ration, putting it on with a brush. 

A gallon of kerosene used in an or- 
dinary spray pump will keep all the 
implements on an averaged sized farm 
from rusting if sprayed once a month. 
Several live farmers have learned that 
the lubricating oil taken out of their 
automobile engines is a good thing to 
use, as it is worn thin and spreads easily. 

Of course all the scouring parts, such 
as plowshares, planter shoes, cultivator 
shovels, etc., should be covered with 
axle grease. This prevents rust, keeps 
the parts from wearing out so fast, 
— the implements do better work 
and consequently is better farming. 
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FTER a long, cold winter’s night the supreme 
test of any heating system comes early in the 
morning—at breakfast time ! 


Do you have to eat in the kitchen, or sit all bundled 
up at your breakfast? Wouldn’t you like warm 
rooms to dress in, and when you come in to a hot 
breakfast be able to enjoy it—sitting in your shirt 
sleeves P You can have this comfort and pleasure, 
even on coldest mornings, if you install an 


INTERNATIONAL 


OneripE HEATER 


Placed in the cellar, it delivers fresh, warm, moist, healthful 
heat to every part of the house. It does all this through 
only one pipe and one register. 


Simple to install because it requires only one hole in the floor 
for but one register. No pipes, nocutting up of walls or floors. 


Easy to operate. Requires attention only once or twice a day. No ashes 
to drag out, no coal to lug up.’ Keeps the whole house warm, but the 
cellar remains cool as ever. 


A real, substantial scientific heater giving satisfaction 
in thousands of homes, churches and stores. Costs 
less, cheaper to operate and distributes heat more 
evenly than stoves. Not only displaces several stoves, 
but also is often found to give better satisfaction 
than any other heating system. 


Adapted to most homes; find out if it will suit yours. 

We offer to send catalog, and a simple chart which 

if filled out and returned enables us to give free 
unbiased advice as to whether your particular home d 
is adapted to this style, and if so the size required. 4 
W rite at once. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 
8-28 Garfield St., Utica, N. Y. 
Seven convenient distributing points insure 
prompt delivery: 


New York St. Paul, Minn, Chicago Nashua, N. H. 
Utica, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Men Who Wear Lee Union-Alis 
enjoy perfect bodily freedom. They are bound 


nowhere by belts or suspender straps. They suffer least from 


heat in summer 


because air circulates frocks over all the body; 
least too from cold in winter because Lee Union 


cover 


the entire body and can be worn over the heaviest clothing. 
Lee Union-Alls are the highest quality work 


garment made; therefore the most economical. 


All seams 


are triple stitched; all strain points are reinforced;_but- 
tons are riveted into the cloth; button holes whip stitched; 
pockets are roomy and conveniently placed. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE TO ANY OF OUR FACTORIES 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 


Kansas City, 
Trenton, N.J. 
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SOLVE THIS—WIN FINE PRIZE 


The letters of the alphabet are numbered: Aisi; B 2; 
C3; D4,andsoon. The figures in the little squares to 
the left represent four words. (20 is the letter ‘T’’). 
What are the four words? Can you work it out? If so, 
send your answer quick if you want this Ford auto. Send 
no money with solution. We will reward every one who 
solves this correctly. 


SEND NAME-—ENTER TODAY 


We not only give away this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars 
in-cash and scores of other valuable prizes. Bicyles, Guns, 
Watches, Talking Machines, something for every! . Every 
one who answers this can have a prize of some sort. ere are 
no losers. Nothing difficultto do. Everybody wins. Someone 
gets this new 1918 Ford Autofree. Why not you? Address, 


FORD WILLSON, Mgr. - 145 West Ohio Street - Chicago, HL 








| The word “necessary” as applied to the re- 





How the New Draft Law 
Affects Farmers 


{Continued from page 34] 






the questions which determine deferred classi- 
fication. General Crowder’s definition of the 
word “necessary” in the classification of men 
claiming deferred status on occupational 
grounds, states: 


What Are “‘ Necessary Enterprises ”’ ? 




































































lation of a registrant to an agricultural en- 
terprise within the meaning of any particular 
rule governing deferred classification shall be (| 4 
taken to import: 

First: That the registrant is actually or 
completely engaged in the industry, occupa- 
tion or employment or agricultural enterprise, 
in the capacity recited in any such rule and 
that he is competent and qualified in that 
capacity. 

Second: That the removal of the registrant iL 3 
would result in direct, substantial, material * 
loss and detriment to the effectiveness of the . a 
industry, occupation or employment or agri- y 
cultural enterprise. j 

General Crowder provides further that in i 4 
applying this rule, the District Boards are to 
consider the following general conditions : 

First: The length of time the registrant 
has been engaged in stich capacity,and espe- 
cially whether the circumstances of his en- 
gagement are such as to convince the Board 
he is not now so engaged for the primary 
purpose of evading military service. 

Second : The nature of the claimant’s study, 
training or experience and {the extent and 
value of his qualification for the capacity in 
which he is engaged. 

Third: That the available supply of per- 
sons competent in the capacity recited in the 
rule is such that the registrant can not be § 
replaced in such capacity without direct, sub- 
stantial, material loss and detriment to the 4 
adequate and effective operation of the indus- 
try, or occupation or employment or agricul- 
tural enterprise. 


a i ornate, ee gn i 


Farmers in Class 2 


General Crowder’s decision governing the dif- 
ferent classifications on occupational grounds 
states: 

In Class 1 shall be placed any registrant not 
found to be engaged in a “necessary” agri- 
cultural enterprise, or if found to be engaged 
in such an enterprise not found to be “ neces- 
sary” to the effective operation of the enter- 4 
prise in any capacity recited in the following 
rules ; a 

Rule XX. In Class 2 shall be placed: EB 

Any registrant found to be engaged ina ~~ 
“necessary ” agricultural enterprise and found 
to be “necessary” to such an enterprise in 
the capacity of a farm laborer especially fitted 
for the work in which he is engaged. a 

Rule XXL In Class 3 shall be placed: 4 ae 

Any registrant found to be engagedin a ~~ 
“necessary ” agricultural enterprise andfound 
to be “necessary ’”’ to such enterprise in the ~~ 
capacity of an assistant associate or hired ~~ 
manager of such particular enterprise or of!a 
substantial and integral part thereof. 7 

Rule XXII. In Class 4 shall be placed: 

Any registrant found to be engaged in a 
“necessary "agricultural enterprise andfound ~~ 
to be “necessary” to such capacity of sole ~~ 
managing, controlling and directing head of ~~ 
the enterprise. Be 

It is the purpose of Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder to have advisers appointed to ~~ 
aid the District Boards in classing those neces- 
sary “to the maintenance of the Military 
Establishment or the effective operation’ of ~ 
the military forces or the maintenance:of ~~ 
national interest.” In farming communities ~~ 
one of these will be margersatey | the Seen. pe 
tary of Agriculture, but approved by the - 
trict Board. These advisers are to act only'in 
a general advisory capacity, and are not 
expected to pass upon individual cases, of 
registrants. ; 

Andif you are engaged in some important 
industry, do your very best. Win the War! 
Nothing is so important as this, as Senator 
Thomas said in the debate on the new law: 
“The man who today has been delegated ~ 
to act in one of the producing industries ~ 
of the Country which are essential to the © 
prosecution of the war, who fails to,give his = 
whole time and attention to the task, is a~ 
traitor to the Government which protects him — 
— oth ams he owes segianee, and it is the — 

uty of Congress to reach such men, just as — 
pre have provided ishment for the 1 
who at the Front fails in his performance 
his tremendous ob ey ieee es ede fe 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








A little work, a little play, 

To keep us going, and so—Good-day. 

A little warmth, a little light, 

Of love’s bestowing, and so—Good-night. 

A littie fun to match the sorrow 

Of each day’s growing, and so—Good- 

morrow. 

A little trust that when we die 

We reap our sowing, and so—Good-bye. 
. Du Maurier. 





Where Our Boys Are in France 


By ETHELYN MIDDLETON 


HE rolling field was gleaming with 

the ripe grain; clumps of green 

willows broke the goldness, and the 
blue of a curving river showed beyond. 
Below in the hollow a little 


the houses close 
in front of the 
likely to be a statue, or else a 
fountain, that marks the spot 
where once there was a community well. 

French people like to work in the open 
air, so when the men have left the vil- 
lage in the morning for their day’s toil 
in the outlying fields, the women are 
very likely to bring their work out-of- 
doors. If they have washing to do they 
take it to the nearest stream where a 
wooden platform extends over the 
water. The platform is provided with 
wooden boxes, half filled with hay, in 
which the women kneel at their task. 
First, they vigorously rub soap into the 
garment. If it is muck soiled they 
sprinkle it with Javelle water. Folding 


about. it ; while 
church there is 


we know. Neither do the housewives 
make cakes and pies ; cheese is the usual 
finish to the French meal, with fruit 
and preserves on special occasions. 
Even in the days of peace and com- 
parative plenty not much meat was 
eaten in the country districts. Perhaps 
once a week the housewife makes a pot- 
au-feu—that is, beef boiled slowly with 
vegetables, so as to provide a great deal 


-of soup. The French must always have 


soup, salad, and cheese with plenty of 
their hard bread. They live mostly on 
the products of their own home garden 
and hen house. 

The man generally takes a daily paper, 
perhaps one printed in Paris. For local 
news: he relies on the town-crier. If 
farmer so-and-so. loses a calf, the crier 

beats his drum until the peo- 








town nestled, miles away 
from the nearest railroad. 
The writer’s eyes grew 
moist with a realization of 
how like this scene was to a 
beloved spot in France, one 
of hundreds of communities 
abroad that are now shelter- 
ing our boys. Only, the grow- 
ing grains in France show 
scattered scarlet poppies 
and sometimes bachelor’s- 
buttons, and in place of the 
comfortable farm buildings 
that house the family and its 
stock on each property, people 
live in stone and clay-built 
houses, in little groups or 








ple have gathered in the main 
street or the square where the 
fact is announced. If itis an 
important document from the 
Government, it is first read 
and then fastened to the front 
of the town hall. 

People in the little villages 
have always been accustomed 
to having soldiers billeted 
with them. When a troop of 
soldiers passes from one gar- 
rison town to another, some 
are allotted to each home, the 
officers in the finer houses. 
A man having a big barn or 
clean outbuildings will be 
asked to put up all these will 








communities that form towns 
and villages. 

Our agricultural lands have 
been settled by the individual 
farmer, who built a home for 





Decorated for an October wedding. The candle-shades and 
ribbon match the flowers; glass baskets hold the small 
cakes; the extra plates and spoons are conveniently 


arranged. For further details see page 44 


hold. The inhabitants are not 
expected to furnish food, only 
lodging for man and horse, 
water, and means of making 
a fire. The soldiers cook their 








himself and family on his 

broad acres. In European countries the 
people necessarily huddled together for 
protection, and from this has come the 
small French village, holding perhaps 
600 people, sometimes more, often less. 
The customs of the inhabitants of these 
villages are purely agricultural. 

Good roads are an inheritance in 
France. Napoleon built them for his 
armies, solid foundation four to six feet 
deep, and succeeding generations have 
kept them in repair and built more. 
There are few French villages that are 
not on a Route Nationale or some solid 
road equally broad. Through the towns 
these roads are often paved. The houses 
are generally built on each side of the 
main thoroughfare, spreading up over a 
cross-road, or clustering where two roads 
¢ross each other. There is always an 
inn, where the beds are comfortable and 
the cooking excellent, and where the in- 
habitants, women with their children as 
well as the men, come when work is 
over. There may be one or two very 
small shops ; French country people have 
frugal habits and do not buy much. 
There is always aschoolhouse on a hill. 
For some reason the French public secu- 
lar school, an institution of compara- 
tively recent date, is located on a hill, 
and the village church, a few centu- 


Ties old, is always in the hollow with 


it in a compact mass they then pound it 
with a wooden paddle. Then they rinse 
it in the running stream and begin the 
operation all over again. When the 
clothes have been pounded and soaped 
and rinsed enough, they are taken home 
and put into the boiler. Compared to 
the power-washing machines familiar in 
American country homes, this is a primi- 
tive method of cleansing the family 
linen, but the women seem to enjoy the 
work. They chatter and laugh over 
it, and most of the village gossip is dis- 
cussed over the washing. 

French women, especially the younger 
ones, lend a hand in the heavy farm 
work; today, with all the able-bodied 
men away, the women, the very old men 
and the very young boys run the farms, 
In the days of peace the women were 
well prepared for this work. Even the 
old grandmothers spent days working in 
their potato fields because they loved 
the work. 

One reason why French women are so 
much out-of-doors is that their indoor 
duties are very,Jight. They never bake 
bread in any form; even in remote dis- 
tricts the baker calls and delivers long, 
thickly-crusted loaves. The French eat 
large quantities of bread, but it is al- 
ways this hard, well-baked bread and 
not the hot rolls and fresh bread that 


own rations, but. the homes 
are few where they are not given some- 
thing to add to their fare. Often they 
are invited to join the family at meals. 
[Continued on page 45] 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Put off your griefaand your sorrows, 
Laugh and be glad while you may ; 
There are so many tomorrows, 
There is but one today. 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


URING warm weather everybody 

keeps doors and windows open to ad- 
mit plenty of fresh air, but when the 
first cool days come they are all likely 
to be closed. This should be done only 
partially so the body may continue ac- 
customed to plenty of fresh air and not 
become liable to that shivery, sensitive 
condition, intolerant of the slightest 
sensation of chill, which is the result of 
living in a close atmosphere. Put on 
more clothes, but give the lungs pure air. 


The work that has been thrust upon 
women by the war is making all of them 
more thoughtful about the use of their 
time and opportunities, more dexterous 
in their work, and certainly more eco- 
nomical. A woman who learns business 
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ptness and routine in the 
tion into which she has been forced 
y the induction of men into the army, 
will retain what she has learned when 
she returns to her home, and it will 
make her a better balanced, more effi- 
cient worker than before. There will 
surely be fewer idle rich women after 
the war, for they have learned the dig- 
nity and necessity of labor; those who 
are doing their part to keep the business 
of the world moving as usual are dis- 
playing patriotism that will give them 
more purpose in life. Those who have 
ne into the fields and learned some of 
e principles of farming may continue 
the work at home instead of going to 
the cities. for employment. It would 
give more interest to life and they might 
thus be able to make and keep a home 
for themselves and be more cheerful 
and happy than they have ever been. 


The housekeeper who is getting old 


recipes down to fighting trim and using 
anew ones should _— a war-time cook- 
book, arranging the r 
able to turn at once to the one needed. 
Liner wa be kept in an indexed scrap- 
or mounted on heavy pas and 
arranged in a letter file; but the best 
device for keeping recipes is a smail 
filing cabinet arranged like a library 
card index. A small wooden box or even 
a pasteboard box will do for the file. 
The recipes can be written or pasted en 
cards, with a guide card carrying the 
index heading to separate the groups. 





Homely Wrinkles 


ft 12 when we forget ourselves that 
we do things that are remembered. 


Cereals cooked in skim-milk instead of 
water are more palatable and more 
autritious. 

Hull green walnuts by running them 
through a hand corn-sheller and you 
will not stain your hands nor clothes. 


Screen doors should be taken off when 
fly time is pe Some folks leave them 
hanging all winter, but they have to buy 
aew doors in the spring. 

For Hallowe’en try a rye bread, cottage 
cheese and tomato catsup sandwich. It 
will give your palate a thrill that you’ll 
probably want repeated. 

Be careful with matches, not only about 
your buildings but in the woods. A 
tree will make a million matches, but a 
match may waste a million trees. 

When baking cookies. grease the pans, 
then rinse them with cold water; put 
the cookies on the wet asy surface 
and they will not stick whem baking. 


When installing a furnace do not for- 
that arg sori Sheed ister in the 
itehen that has not an all-night coal 
range fire. Very few homes are egne- 
ped and much comfort is lost by this 





Te make a _towel-roller like the one shown, 
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neglect. Just before retiring open the 
register and the kitchen will be warm 
and cozy even on the coldest mornings, 
with neither frozen water pails nor pipes. 





How To Do Things 


The kitchen’s a sight in these au- 
tumn days, 
As the kettles all simmer and 
steam ; 
The sirups and sugar we view with 
amaze, 
And the fruits are an epicure’s 
dream. 
Abroad through the land goes the 
savory. scent 
Made by nieces of good Uncle Sam; 
And prosperity’s balm with the odor 
is blent 
Of marmalade, jelly and jam. 


An excellent pickle is easily made thus: 
Chop to medium fineness twelve red 
and twelve green sweet peppers, twelve 
large enions, or sixteen smaller ones. 
a —< vinegar and a cupfui of 
sugar. il-all together for twenty min- 
utes, pack in jars and seal. This recipe 
will make three quarts of pickie. Re- 
move the seeds from the = before 
chopping. uth Brown. 


Tomatoes and tuna fish make a delicious 
salad: Use six tomatoes of uniform size, 
one can of tuna fish, one cupful of diced 
celery and one cupful of boiled salad 

. Scald, skin and chill the toma- 
toes. Scoop out the centers which may 
be used for tomato sauce or soup. Flake 
the tuna fish, add the celery and half of 
the dressing. Fill the tomato cups, put 
a spoonful of the salad dressing on top 
of each and serve on lettuce leaves. 


Can soup mixture now if you want a 
plentiful supply for next winter. Use 
two cupfuls of corn, one quart of chop- 
ped tomatoes, one cupful of lima beans, 
one-half cupful of chopped onion and 
one tablespoonful of salt. Cook the lima 
beans for thirty minutesin boiling water. 
Cook down the liquid until the beans are 
barely covered, add the corn, tomatoes 
and salt, and cook the mixture for fif- 
teen minutes longer. Fill sterilized glass 
jars, adjust the rubbers and covers, and 
sterilize them for one hour on each of 
three successive days. The jars should 
be sealed at the end of each boiling 
period, and the lower <lamps should be 
raised at the beginning of the following 
period. The hot water should cover 
the tops of the — to a depth of one 
inch, The time of sterilization should be 
counted from the moment the water be- 
gins to boil. Chop carrot, turnip, or 
celery may be u in place of the lima 

S; potato or rice may be used in 
place of the corn. 


Philadelphia pepper-pot is a hearty soup 
for cold weather, and makes use of tripe, 
another valuable by-product. The tripe 
must be carefully washed, soaked awhile 
in salt water, scalded, and boiled about 
an hour. Then you may be sure it is 


clean and tender. To orfé pound of the 
boiled tripe add a half pound of shin of 
beef, two cupfuls each of diced raw 


es and ee one cupful of 
carrots, a fou of a cupful of 
finely cut onion, a tabi of pars- 
ley or celery cut fine, two teaspoonfuls 





of salt, one-eighth of a te ful of 
pepper and a tablespoonful of dried 
sweet marjoram. Put the beef in two 
—— of cold water, boil one hour, add 
the tripe cut in half-inch dice; add the 
carrot, potato and onion, a quart of 
water, or, better still, any vegetable 
stock on hand. Boil until the vegeta- 
bles are tender, add the seasoning and 
dumplings. The dumplings are made by 
sifting together a cupful of flour and 
a teaspoonful of baking- powder, with 
enough milk to hold them together; 
roll out, cut in dice, and boil for ten 
minutes after they are added to the soup. 


French chow-chow: Before severe frost 
look over the garden and pick the vege- 
tables that have not yet ripened. Many 
good things can be made out of them. 
To make chow-chow use a quart each of 
large and of small cucumbers, a pint of 
green tomatoes, three pints of white 


button onions, half a head of cabbage, . 


two. heads. of cauliflower, two stalks of 
celery, two small red peppers, six table- 
spoonfuls of mustard, two quarts of 
vinegar, two cupfuls of brown. sugar, 
one cupful of flour, a tabtespoonful of 
turmeric, a teaspoonful each of celery 
seed, curry powder and mixed spices. 
Cut the large cucumbers im slices, but 
leave the small ones. whele. Divide the 


cauliflower into small. flowerets, cut the - 


other vegetables in bits the size of wal- 
nuts. Soak them all in brine made with 
a cupful of salt and a gallon of water. 

them in this brine after they have 
soaked for twenty-four hours, then drain. 
Mix the mustard, turmeric and flour to 
a smooth paste with a little of the vine- 
gar; add all the vinegar and heat the 
mixture, stirring until thick ; add spices, 
sugar and other ingredients. Cook 
for five minutes, put in crocks and seal. 





Penny Savers 


“ At a great penny-worth pause 
@ while.”’ 


A three-minute egg timer placed in sight 
of the telephone can be watched with- 
out taking the mind off a long-distance 
call and may save a charge for overtime. 


Save flavoring extracts, when making 
sauces, by adding the extract after the 
sauce has cooled. If added to the het 
sauce much of the flavor passes off with 
the steam, 


To prevent rust, or to cover it after it 
appears, paint bed-springs, the inside of 
the gas-oven and all except the smooth- 
ing surface of flatirons, with aluminum 
paint. It is heat resisting and makes.a 
smooth surface which is easily kept clean. 


Dustless dust-cloths can be made of 
worn hosiery and underwear. Dip them 
in a half pint of kerosene to which has 
been added three tablespoonfuls of lin- 
seed-oil. Wring out and hang in the air 
todry. These can be washed occasionally 
and again dipped in the oil. 
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Style and Economy in War-Time Patterns 


OCTOBER, 1918 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Household Editor 


are not enough sheep grown in all 

the world to supply the wool neces- 
sary for the war. We grow in the United 
States only half the wool we use in nor- 
mal times, and every American soldier 
needs thirteen times as much wool as 
the average man. 

In view of this situation, women should 
not demand wool (especially virgin wool) 
when a substitute will do as well. There- 
fore, wool clothes should be chosen with 
great care, so that they may give 100 
per cent wear. i 

As for knitting, only socks should be 
knitted, because knitting takes long, 
combed wool, which is the very best. 
All other things a soldier needs—hel- 
mets, wristers, sweaters, etc.,—can be 
made just as well out of cloth made of 
carded or even reworked wool. This 
year 10,000,000 pounds of wool have been 
used for hand-knitting. This is one- 
twentieth of the wool needed for the 
first army of 3,000,000. 

Clothing is largely an agricultural prod- 
uct and represents the results of labor 
on the sheep ranges, in cotton fields, and 
in mills and factories. Whenever a use- 
ful garment is needlessly discarded, ma- 
terial needed to keep somé one warm or 
dry may be consumed merely to gratify 
a passing fancy. 

Leather, too, is scarce and the proper 
shoeing of armies calls for great supplies 
of this material. There are only somany 
pairs of shoes in each hide, and there is 
a shortage of animals for leather as well 
as for meat. Anything that can be done 
to encourage adults or children to take 
care of their shoes and make them last 
longer means that so much more leather 
is made available for other purposes. 

Despite the popularity of long coats 
and one-piece dresses, separate skirts 
and: shirtwaists are in great demand. 
The former are made up in plain or plaid 
wool, or in corduroy, and panels, insets, 
pockets and sashes allow the variety in 
cut and line that is necessary to suit all 
figures. Ready-made skirts are narrow 
and come within four inches of the floor ; 
but women will suit themselves about 
width and insist on a comfortable and 
becoming fulness. Sash ends, tunics, 
panels and the pockets that are sus- 


| yare one should know that there 


Paes from the belt are frequentl 


nished with fringe, the vogue of whic 
is great at present, and now is the time 
to bring out any. pieces of such trim- 
ming as may be laid away amongst 
one’s treasures. 

In waists there is a continued interest 


‘ in those made of white cotton, especially 


in the plain tailored styles which are 


- worn by Red Cross workers. Soft satin, . 


striped silks and Georgette crépe are 
chosen for the dressier waists, and the 
bell sleeve is much liked for the latter. 

Beads, embroidery in silk floss or wool, 
braid and*buttons are all used for trim- 
ming; but an artistic combination of 
wool and satin, or silk and Georgette, 
is complete without further adornment 
than the white collar and cuffs, which 
give the dainty and becoming touch to a 

ark waist. 

The home dressmaker will derive great 
inspiration from the patterns shown this 
month, for besides being simple and eco- 
nomical in construction, they have snap 
and style and lend themselves admirably 
to present day needs. ‘ 

he collar on ladies’ waist No, 2591 is 
no less interesting than the pockets on 
skirt No. 2600, and the combination of 
these two separate patterns makes a 
most attractive dress. 

In ladies’ waist No. 2595 the short 
vest is a new feature, and could, with 
the collar and cuffs, be made of a con- 





trasting material. The skirt, No. 2597, 
can be made of plaid or plain cloth or 
corduroy. 

Ladies’ house dress No. 2610 has a 
panel front, rounding collar, cuffs and 
pockets which suggest new lines. 

A dress for misses and small women 
is shown in No. 2369, to be made of soft 
silk, cotton or wool, with a little easily 
done embroidery for the only trimming. 

The arrangement of the pockets on 
cover-all apron No. 2589 is excellent. 

Sailor dresses are not so quickly out- 
grown as are other styles. and if made 
with a deep hem can be lengthened to 
suit the needs of a growing girl. Pat- 
tern No. 2584 is a good model for such 
a dress. 

Girls’ dress No. 2272 could be made 
entirely of one material, or with waist 
of one material and skirt of another. 
The model shown in No. 2601 is equally 
adaptable, and might be gotten out of 
small pieces by piecing the suspenders to 
the skirt portion, underneath the belt. 

For smaller girls we show a good de- 
sign in No. 2596, also adaptable for com- 
binations of. material. 

For very small folks we offer a tempt- 

















2603 


2601. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

2596. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

2584, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

2610. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust e. 

2589. Cover-All Apron. 4 sizes, small, 32-84; me- 
dium, 36-38 ; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 

2591. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 








ing little dress in 
No. 2608, and in No. 
2593 a blouse suit with 
soldier-like pockets 
that would please any 
boy. It could be made 
of wool, linen or cot- 
ton, and out of pieces. 
Wetake a pleas- 
ure in offering the 
special war-time dress 
shown at the right. 
Designed especially 
for Our Folks, it is 
adaptable to a variety 
of fabrics, and can be 
made entirely of one 
material or a combina- 
tion of two. Planned 2619. Farm Journal 
foreconomy,itcanbe Special War- Time 
fashioned out of short ae yy on 
lengths orused forre- Oo hust measure. 
modeling partly worn 
garments. Its simplicity makes it an 
excellent all-through-the-day dress with 
a stron yee to those who wish to -4 
pear well dressed with the least expendi- 
ture of time, energy and money. We 
predict great popularity for this pattern. 























2600. Ladies’ Shirt. 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
34 inches waist measure. 

2603. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes, 1, 2, 4, 6 years. 

2593. Boys’ Blouse Suit. 4 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

2369. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes, 
16, 18, 20 years. 

2595. Ladies’ Waist. 6 sizes, 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 
inch bust re, 

2597. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 80, 32 
inches waist measure. 





2272. Girls’ Frock. 4 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper 
garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements, For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for 
skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance, the average child of 
six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten 


years who will measure only twenty-four inches. 


In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








Farm Journal Patterns - 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents each 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1918-1919 Cata 


log containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty 


stitches used 
25 cents. 


Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, 


by dressmakers. Our booklet, “ Dressmaking 
THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Ade. 
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FALL 4n¢ WINTER 
FASHION 


1918 —1919 
You 
are sure to want 
@ copy. 
Send for it today— 
A postal 
will do 




















gestion That 
S) Will Help You 
Fill Your Thrift 
Stamp Book 
Quickly 
Instead of buying cupeenive ovte Aw eeat. Oe ap 4 


most appetizing, nutritious and 
roast foam a neckpiéce or any of the 
other ‘enon aed cuts of meat in a 


“Wear-Ever” 
Windsor Kettle 


without grease—without water— without basti 
kettle over a low Somes sear 
i 44, - ‘toa mere 
a Turn the A + half ‘dene. Thus a 
'-Ever”™ kettle REDUCES BOTH YOUR 
FUEL AND MEAT BILLS. 


Replace utensils that wear 
with utensils that “Wear. 





The Aluminum 
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made costumes and some new con- 
tests for a Hallowe’en party. 
Prairie Rose. 


The list of costumes is endless. Sheets and 


Pirate suggest simple and easily 


| pillow-cases, with a white or death’s-head 
| mask, are easily arranged for a 


Aunt Harriet Solves Many Troubles 


—— ae ae bb oe Little een Poger in the 
est. e family ests will enjoy sing- 
ing these together. You will also want to 
use one or more of the well-known wedding 
marches— Mendelssohn's, the one from Lohen- 
grin and the Swedish wedding march. For the 
piano and violin you might like some of the 
following : Meditation from Thais, 





ghost costume for either boys or 
girls. A witch requires a dark 
woolen skirt, a black cape and ‘ 
wig of coarse hair hanging i 
strings from beneath a back 
pointed hat. She carries a broom, 
of course, and a black cat made 
of paper may be perched on her 
shoulder. 

Topsy has her face blackened, 
wears a wig of black hair done in 
little plaits all over her head, a 
short-waisted and short-skirted 
dress of gay cotton, striped stock- 
ings and old shoes. 

A Gipsy girl wears a red petti- 
coat, a black velvet bodice with 
a silk scarf around her waist, a 
gaily colored handkerchief around 
the neck and a broad banded 





Massenet; Overture Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn ; The 
Swan, Saint-Saens; A Perfect 
Day, Carrie Jacobs Bond; Minuet 
in G, Beethoven; Berceuse from 
Jocelyn, Godard ; Intermezzo Cav- 
alleria Rusticana, Mascagni. You 
might prefer to use the piano 
arrangement for A Perfect Day. 
You can get it either way. There 
are some beautiful things im 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words, and you might like Ruben- 
stein’s Melody in the 


some know 
you have 
education, it is difficult to make 
many suggestions. I might 
that you can get any of the num- 





bracelet on the arm. She carries 
a tambourine. 

With a checked gingham dress, 
a huge w gre and a bandana hand- 
kerchief over the head, amy one 
will pass for a colored “mammy.” 

For a rag-doll costume, take 
two pieces of muslin each about 
fourteen inches long and eleven 
wide, and round the corners. Sew 
up on three sides; paint nose, 
eyebrows and mouth on it and cut 
out places for the eyes; slip this 
over the head. Wear white cotton 
gloves, and white stockings over 
your shoes and a cotton dress 
made with along skirt. Practise 
walking in a loose-jointed, floppy 
way, to carry out the illusion. 

A baby costume is easily fash- 
ioned by wearing a rather full 








bers mentioned in records for 
talking machines. 


How should we serve refresh- 
ments and decorate the table 
at a wedding? We want it 
to be ston and pretty, but 
not extrav 


ret ee The Bride's Mother. 


You will find a prettily arranged 
pictured on page 41, and 
eould copy it without difficulty. 
A plain linen tablecloth, well 
laundered, would do as well as the 
lace-trimmed one. Place a be 
shallow pan in the center, and 
it with dahlias or chrysanthe- 
mums. The etemaal 
bows made of 








nightdress over long white petti- 
coats. A wire mask representing 
a baby face, a white cap and rattle 
complete the costume. 

As for the boys, a slender lad 
dressed as a girl is always a suc- 
cess. Uncle Indians, cow- 
boys and pirates are ae p- 
ular and are easily copied Ros 
pictures. 

For the contests, tables are 
numbered and placed around the 
room. Four or more players are 
placed at each table and each is 
supplied with a score card. 

Apple Duck (table No. 1): A 
tub of apples floating in about 

inches 








match in color, Small’ The long 
ones are tied together like a 


plates. Small dishes for olives, 
salted nuts and bonbons are alse 
placed upon the table. The re- 
freshments should be served from 
the kitchen, placing a croquette, 
salad, and a roll, together with a 
fork, on each plate. They are 
carried into the dining-room and 
handed to the guests. When this 
course is finished the plates should 
be collected and others containing 
ice-cream, several small cakes 
and a spoon should be sent in. 
. Olives should be passed 
the first course, the nuts at any 








six or eight i of water is 
placed in the center of the table 
(for this the kitchen table should 
be used). 


paper cr wooden dish to place them in. On 
signal the players must take the peanuts, one 
at a time, fro rom the pile, using the knife only, 
and place them in thedish. The number trans- 
ferred before the bell rings is placed on the 
score card and players move to table No. 3. 
Witch Picture (table No. 3): Each player is 
furnished with a pencil and a card six inches 
square. Players are blindfolded and told to 
draw a picture of a witch on ‘the card. The 
merit of the picture is decided by judges and 
— placed or the score card. 
pple Paring (table No. 4): Each > sg is 
sup fied with an apron, a paring kni a 2 
—e The ae of the paring secured 
and credited on the score dl 
feet aon seores are then counted and suitable 
prizes awarded the winners. 


We should like to know about some suit- 
able music for my grandparents’ golden 
wedding anniversary. e want pieces 
for the piano and for piano and violin. 
Montana Maid. 
You will want a book roth. jpumae: seek such 
. Songs as were sung durin a x 
War. To ae you might add add the 
Believe Me 


, 5) 
Rag doll 
Players duck and try to take the 
apples out with theirteeth. Those succeeding 
score a given number of points, and when a 

bell rings players move to table No. 2. 
Peanut Toss (table No. 2): Each player has 
a table knife, a small pile of peanuts and a 


time and the bonbons last. A sim- 
pler way is to place a couple of 
olives and a small cup containing the 
nuts on the first te, and a large “after 
dinner ”’ mint on the plate with the ice-cream, 
Coffee is in the kitchen and served las 

a tray holding cream and sugar reaped 
with it. The wedding cake may find a 

on the sideboard ; the bride cuts ‘the first slice, 
the cake is then removed to a convenient 
place where any competent person cuts it in 
pieces suitable for serving. 


I want to cleanse the toilet- pipe con 
nected with my septic tank. Will it 


injure the tank if a di apron like 
lye or chloride of lime i ured down 
the pipe? uma, Cal. 


No; the germs in the tank, even if destroyed 
po ager by the disinfectant, will come 
in very soon; and the germs in the dis- 

paael field will swarm over from ining 
soil. But lye is not of much use, unless your 
pipe is clogged with grease from the kitchem 
sink ; water-closet t sewage is is strongly alkaline, 
so lye does not affect it. Chloride of lime, or 
any commercial disinfectant, is better. There 
are some preparations that are made for the 
sole purpose of cleansing closet bowls and 
pipes; you can get these at almost any drug 


Humoresque by Dvorak. Without - 


bundle of et and laid on - 
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Fill Your Empty Crocks 


with Delicious Fruit Butter 
By RENICE RADCLIFFE 


j he laying in supplies for the coming 
winter the making of fruit butter 
should enter largely into the house- 
wife’s plans. 

Apples, peaches, pears and quinces 
yield greater satisfaction for this pur- 

se than do the smaller fruits, for the 
atter require more time and labor .in 
removing seeds and skins. 

The fruit for butters must beesound, 
the kettle free from impurities and re- 
ceptacles well sterilized. The following 
method produces the best results : 

Wash and pare the fruit and remove 
the cores. Place the parings in a kettle, 
cover them with water face boil for one 
hour. Strain and return the juice to the 
kettle and add the fruit ; sufficient juice 
to cover the fruitis all that is necessary. 
To each ten quarts of fruit add two 
pounds of sugar and one ounce of flavor- 
ing spices. Six hours of steady boiling 
will be required to complete the process. 

The first three hours the contents need 
but little stirring ; the remainder of the 
time the softened mass must be stirred 
frequently to prevent scorching at the 
bottom. In all cases use a: wooden spoon 
or paddle. 

When canning peaches save the skins 
and boil them, straining as described 
above. Add sliced apples to the juice 
and prepare in the same manner. The 
result will be a delicious butter equal 
to that in which peaches are used en- 
tirely. 

Old-fashioned stone crocks or jars 
make the best containers for fruit but- 
ter. They should be thoroughly heated, 
scalded inside, then dried. The butter 
should be packed in while at the boiling 
point. Havea oeenty of melted par- 
affin at hand and dip a circular piece of 
muslin into it. Fit the cloth evenly 
down upon the butter. Take a piece of 
muslin six inches wider than the first, 
dip this also into the paraffin and spread 
over the jar. With the fingers press it 
down inside until it comes in close con- 
tact with the smaller piece. The edges 
will extend up and over the edges of the 
jar, reaching well down to the groove. 
Smooth all down evenly and pour a 
small quantity of melted paraffin into 
the depression formed by the muslin 
covers. Set away in a cool, dry place to 
keep for winter use. 





Where Our Boys Are in France 


[Continued from page 41] 


Every Frenchman on reaching twenty-one 
must serve in the army. For this reason the 
army is very dear to the people, for there is 
no family that has not a son, grandson or 
nephew serving in it. They are very kind to 
soldiers, for they hope some other family is 
passing on that kindness to their own son or 
relative. That is why they find it so natural 
to “‘home” and mother our boys. Moreover, 
they know that the Americans have come to 
save France, which their own army, valiant 
and skilled as it is, is not big and powerful 
enough to do alone. 

The French men and women who live by 
working the soil are not so well educated, nor 
80 prosperous, as our American farmers, but 
they have a very great appreciation of many 
fine things in life. 
Their affection for 
the soil is perhaps 
the deepest rooted 
instinct in their 
beings. They love 
it and love to make 
it produce; and those 
who love the soilare 
much the same the 

















world over. 
Mrs. Pelican: “I i : 
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WIN THE WAR 


In the Kitchen “iT oe cl 
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OIN the great army 
of patriotic American 
Housewives who are help- 
ing in the food conservation 


campaign. | UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs will aid you by 


tables, fruits, etc., into delicious, nutritious dishes. SAN 


you time and work. _Self-sharpening, self-cleaning, 
and will last a lifetime. Four sizes. 


UNIVERSAL Bread Maker 


Makes wheat, rye, graham and all war breads—without guess- 
work, mess-work or waste. Pour in the liquids, add 
the flour, tum the crank three minutes, and light, &, 
kaa WO thoroughly kneaded dough results. $2.75 to $4.50. “®, 


¢ 
UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolator Q 

Extracts the full flavor and aroma from each grain of coffee 
before the water boils. Uses a third less coffee than the 
ordinary coffee-pot, saving money and providing a more 
healthful and delicious beverage. $3.75 and upward. 


This is the trade-mark that appears on 

all UNIVERSAL. Home Needs: 

It ts the mark of quality and your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


On sale at Hardware and 
Stores 
Everywhere. 


Write to Dept. No. 176 
for Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Bread Maker 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolator 
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(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 
both wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s 
fast color—can’t fade and' wears 
like leather. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
Fou sores, 








cuts Be sure the Ironclad “army” label 
shir is sewed in every khaki work shirt, - 
tations. pants and overalls you buy. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
WWlastrated booklet Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 
free on request FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
MFG co. i Mfrs. of Cloth Only 
earcectinn gape siens <tiama 7 123 Market Place, © BALTIMORE, MD. 
23 State ~ Now York City ‘eae RRC STR eel 



























































hash, scalloped 


bake. 


‘ icate 
enough to hol 


enemas 
SSD! 


Save and Serve 


‘MALL economies require thought, impose 
» no hardships and are the truest expression 
of patriotism; but the cooperation of the fam- 
ily is needed to insure success. 

Knowing that small loaves of bread bake in 
less time than larger ones, divide the dough 
and use smaller pans. 
work on the same principle and can be used 
for cake and ginge 

is 


Smaller muffin’ pans 


besides. Macaroni, 
hes and puddin 
baked in individual dishes, and if 

does not eat the bottom crust of pie, make 
cobblers instead. To make cobblers, fill bak- 
ing dishes two-thirds full of fruit, prepared 
as for pie, cover with a soft, baki 
biscuit dough, dropped on by spoonfuls, then 


If there is sour milk on hand, make enough 
corn bread for two meals. To reheat, dip the 
cold corn bread into hot water and out again 
very quickly. Drain a moment, put it into a 
pan and bake in a hot oven about twenty 
minutes, or until the crust is done, 

A small portable oven, placed on top of the 
stove, has many uses and requires less fuel 
than a regular oven; while cooking vessels 
having broad, flat botto 

saucepans are all fuel savers. Alu- 
minum heats quickest, and a vessel.just large 
d the food is best. Heat escapes 

through a spoon, so avoid leaving one in the 
food that is cooking. Set an alarm clock to 


ms, steamers and trip- 
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recall your attention te food that is likely to 
burn, for care in cooking must go hand in 
hand with economical preparation, if results 
are to be obtained. 


aes ate 
A Business Bride 
[Continued from page 37] 
looked ten years younger. He said nothing, 
except the most commonplace things about 
the weather and the crops, to which she re- 
plied in the briefest possible manner. 

That night, on the way home,.he did not 
mention the fact that he had been called to 
the bedside of an old aunt who was very ill, 
nor did he say anything about what went on 
in the sick ~ Gane r while he sat beside the 
old lady who reminded him so much of his 
mother. “John,” she had said feebly, “I 
hear you’ve got a good wife, and I’m glad. 
I'll see your mother before long and I'll tell 
her. It makes me easier about dying now 
that I know you have somebody to look after 
en The folks at the Sunday-school love 

er, and she’s such a help. Do you go to 
Sunday-school regularly, John 7?” 

He had been obliged to confess that he did 
not, whereupon she would listen to nothing 
but that he should slip into the church a few 
doors away and see what a nice school they 
had. To humor her he did, and took a seat 
where he would be unobserved. He was 
amazed to see Jessie playing the piano for the 





children, teaching a class and helping with 
the singing. Her face was all transformed as 
she talked with the little ones, and they hung 
about her as if they loved her. She certainly 
never had looked just like that in the farm- 
house! 

“Did you have a nice day?” he asked awk- 
wardly as the car purred along an excellent 
country road. 

“Very!” she said quietly, and then changed 
the subject at once. 

“Are the children doing well in_ their 
school ?”’ he ventured. 

“Yes, very well.” 

“ Perhaps you'd like to have them with us 
this summer when school closes,” he tried 
again after some moments of silence. 

“No, J think they will do better where they 
are. Grace is taking music lessons and J do 
not want them interrupted. By the way, now 
that the hens are doing so well I will pay the 
board bill myself for the children. It is not 
fair to impose that upon you any longer. I 
can gers for them now.” 

John looked at her—a queer, quick, earnest 
look. But she did not seem to notice it. He 
straightened up and looked at her again. Was 
a@ warm tint creeping into her cheeks, or was 
it merely the effect of the breeze? He 
cleared his throat. 

« Jessie——I ” Then a sudden panic 
Ng him and the car nearly went into the 

tch. 

“ Better be careful,” said she. 

[To be concluded in November] 
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Now going on—this Fall season exhibit—staged 
in every city and town where Styleplus Clothes 
are sold, 

While thousands of Styleplus suits will be sold, 
the big object is ta show the public what values 

. we can produce by centering our volume on a few 
grades, thus permitting us to manufacture scien- 
tifically at low cost. 

This season when clothing prices are up you can 
buy a Styleplus at a price never considered unrea- 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Styleplus Week 
the nation over 


$25 and$30_ 


Each grade one price the nation —, 






America’s only known-priced: clothes 


sonable for a good suit of clothes. The Styleplus 
plan of supplying reliable quality at known price 


helps you more than ever in times like these. « 


Wear Styleplus Clothes and you march in Uncle 
Sam’s great thrift army because you make both 
sides of your dollar count. Visit a Styleplus Store 
during the coming week. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 





cities and towns. Write us (Dept. AE) for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 














What County Agents Say 


‘Tee wool growers in Essex county, 
N. Y., received seven cents a pou 
less for wool which had burdocks in it. 
Without the burdocks the wool would 
have brought top price. What’s the 
use of raising burdocks, anyway ? 


A survey of sixteen fields showed that 
the men who picked seed-corn in Sep- 
tember had nineteen per cent better 
stand than those who picked seed later 
in the fall. S. L. 


Most of the farmers in Bear Creek 
district, Colorado, are Italians, and they 
are showing ag interest in county 
agent work. ho says Italians do not 
know a thing or two about farming? 


The County Agent has helped to test 
634 subsoil samples. Twenty-six —— 
were sweet, thirty-four were slightly 
acid and the remainder had a lime re- 
quirement ranging from 1,500 to 14,169 
pounds per acre. T. S. M. 

Pure-bred Holstein cattle are still 
being brought into the county. The 
Agent was instrumental in bringing 
sixty-one head of pure-bred Holstein 
cows and heifers from Wisconsin into 
the county during the month. R. H.C. 


I went to a member’s farm and tested 
the milk of eight cows. They varied 
from 2.8 per cent to 7.2 per cent butter- 
fat. I worked out rations for feeding 
these cows and tried to-help the owner 
in planning how he was going to take 
care of them this winter. R. E. J. 


County agents can help in rearrang- 
ing farm buildings, buying cattle, find- 
ing tenants, finding places for rent and 
in growing alfalfa, soy-beans, etc. They 
try to get behind every movement that 
is for the betterment of farming, finan- 
cially as.well as productively. J. J. M. 


The first work to be done by the 
county agent is to become familiar with 
the farming conditions of the county by 
visiting as many farms as possible, and 
then studying the methods of the men 
who are most successful in handling 
the various problems confronting the 
farmers. A. M. R. 


Finished up a demonstration with a 
piece of land purchased four years ago 
for $10. We turned under a crop of 
cow-peas, after grubbing off the land, 
applied 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
and sowed seven pecks of wheat. We 
harvested thirty-six bushels of wheat 
per acre, worth $75. GC. Sa de 


Visited two orchards. The owner of 
one marketed 100 barrels of Maidenblush 
apples at $4.50 a barrel. Previous. to 
this time, since the planting of his 
orchard, he has gotten practically no 
fruit of any value from these trees. 
Last spring we held a spraying demon- 
stration in his orchard. Spraying made 
the difference. j + See Ee 

The County Agent has in his office the 
names of more than 200 farmers with a 
list of material which each wishes to 
buy and to sell.. If you are in need of 
horses, or seed, or milch cows, or any 
other article to be found on the farm, 
come into the office and consult this list. 
Surely you will be able to find some men 
who have for sale the things you want 
to buy. Cc. W. S. 

Occasionally we learn of some sort of 
agent who is busily engaged in securing 
our farmers’ hard-earned cash. Whether 
he represents a new-fangled variety of 
grain, an absolutely guaranteed stock 

ood, some foreign nursery, a patent 
medicine for hogs or otherwise, or some 
= peat new discovery, is immaterial. 
henever such an agent approaches 
ou, or you hear that he isin your neigh- 
rhood, refer him to our office for our 
O. K. on his goods. If he is worthy 
you may be sure that he can obtain our 
endorsement. J. H. L, 
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Two of the many 
fine values in 
Durable-DURHAM 

Hosiery 


stocking for 


women. 
sariol 
dium weight. 


pungeeasneniny 





Double wala 
heels and 


toes. Black 
wi 


Price 25c pair 





For active people 
—hosiery that 
stands the wear. 


Fok men and women who work or tramp outdoors—for. lively, 
healthy, romping children— Durable- DURHAM Hosiery is mi 
extra — It is reinforced at points of hardest wear—that saves 
darning and means fewer new pairs to buy. 


__ DURABLE __ 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
There are styles for work and play, for f the year. In 
every an og Or: are full hates. tie wid ond placid Sines are 
correctly marked; the colors won't fade. The soles and tocs are smooth, 
seamless and even. 
For the cold weather ahead—ask your dealer 
for Durable-DURHAM Fleecy-lined Hosiery. 


It is full of warmth and full of wear. The fleecing is extra thick, soft 
and warm, There are lined styles for men, women and children. 

Look for the Trade-Mark Ticket attached to each pair of Durable. 
DURHAM Hosiery. Prices are 25, 35,.40 and 50 cents. 


Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New. 
York, for free Catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 





10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. ‘Ack today Sor the 
Beautifull y Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. That Protectand Pa 
Records t,°2% Ns, of the latest song, PATENTS oes ieisie . 


toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. | BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
“ Doctor, Why Have I Corns?” 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M.D. 


RNS are one of the most common 
causes of discomfort and are always 
the result of bad fitting foot-wear. 

The nerma! foot is not square nor 
wedge shaped, and the great and little 
toes do. not naturally try to get together ; 
yet the shoe designers seem to think 
that these are the things to be accom- 
pow Shoes that are too tight, too 
oose or too narrow, and ill-fitting hosiery, 
all contribute to the formation of corns. 

Obviously the way te prevent corns is 
to see that all footwear is such that 
while the foot is protected from injuries 
from the outside it is at the same time 
protected from the intermittent pressure 
which is the cause of corns. If the pres- 
sure were continued the result would be 
an ulceration or breaking down of tissue. 
Intermittent pressure gives nature time 

eyes : to build around the injured place, and it 

en 2eee Saibatics..... Bae is this hardened tissue that is known as 

Be. 1007. Solid 10K gold $2 _—- nage . fit —s have 

2048 ha | s where they ong and a proper 
and chaie 'A dainty worth-wulestt {fl | arching of the shank. Get those that 
02.50 neither pinch nor slip back and forth 
when walking, and by all means avoid 


A Great Big Store wrinkles in the hosiery. _ [| are actually Knit to shape f 
N t D Where corns already exist there are without seams. ‘This gives 
several things to be done and avoided. Mi a smart, snug fit together | 
Winer, you open. the BAIRD - NORTH Is18 Pastes, ointments, plasters, or liquids Mi with the unequalled comfort | 
beter you ba wonder uf display of Damonds, that promise to remove the corn in @ i of smooth stockings. 
Saeeithicsnes 161 pass of asad end de> night or two, may at the same time pro- Made im Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
astive gifts thet you'll really enjoy giving duce serious injury to the tissues. Many and Silk twisted with Fibre 
of these preparations result in ulcera- tr; Seld_as-Rundinng’ staves 
Sabir the « 2nd bring this big store 11 | tion and are oftem the cause of indirect Write for free booklet 
rashe-gift for everybody. . infection, aw the user is led to believe BURSON KNITTING CO, 4 
Tei Me curprisel’ tow mech fester your that the corn needs no after care. green a 
Chsistmasmoney goes when you Gently paring away the hard substance ; 
of the corn, or scraping it away and ap- 
plying a plain felt corn plaster, will 
often give relief. Sometimes. the corn 
can be dissected and removed. A word 
of caution here: Ali cutting operations 
about the feet should be done with the 
same care to avoid sepsis (infection) as How Good 
is used in a major surgical operation. 
Clean. knives, clean fe = a clean It T: ’ 
(preferably uncolored) hosiery, are very astes: 
Ene daciists Sie’ hat th 
e reason for this care is that the - 
small wounds which may easily be made EECH-NU1l 
= paring corns — just ae eels $e in- Peanut 
ection as wounds produc y accident. * 
Wounds. of the feet heal much more Butter ts as ee 
slowly. than wounds of the face or upper good for the chil- : 
extremities, for there seems to be much dren as their lk- 
less resistance where the circulation is “ . 
slow than in the parts where the blood | ing forit. Because 
circulates more freely ; they should re- a Beech-Nut Pea- 
ceive special care for this reason. 
a ——— soft erm ° —_ aoe nut Butter sand- 
trea y washing wi oric acid solu- ' x 
tion and applying a little dry boric acid, wich eoutams a 
after which a small. piece of. absorbent much nourishment 
‘| cotton may be inserted between the as a glass of rich 


milk. Order @ jar 
. A competent chiropodist 

should, if pessible, be consulted and his today. 

i i followed to the letter. 























BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Camajoharic, New York 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks - 








F reckles on the Sun—s, J. LATIMER WILSON 


HE sun passes through a period of 

change in the appearance of its disk 

as seen through a telescope every 

; eleven or twelve years. Dark spots 

& begin to appear as the height of 

solar activity approaches, and a day 

rarely fails to show one or more spots on the 

sun, while during a minimum of the spot 

period whole months will pass withdut the 

trace of an outburst. The.latter partof 1916 

and all of 1917 were marked by great activity 
on the sun. 

That sun-spots are really great outbursts 
periodically affecting the earth’s gigantic star 
can not be doubted. The cause of their forma- 
tion and periodicity is not at present under- 
stood, although several theories have been 
offered to account for them. While the spots 
are very dark, blue-black as seen through the 
telescope or as seen when projected upona 
white screen, in reality they are bright. It is 
= the effect of contrast between the spots 
and the more brilliant portions of the photo- 
sphere that makes them appear dark. 





origin may have a like cause.is not beyond 
the range of the possible, because Jupiter is 
comparatively a new world sufficiently cooled 
upon its surface to reflect the sunlight, while 
within it is intensely hot. The drift of the 
Jovian spots is responsible forthe dark bands 
around the planet, and the formation.ef sun- 
spots suggests that the future aspect of the 
solar disk will resemble that of Jupiter. The 
cause of the spots on the sun and also those 
on Jupiter is evidently in accordance with the 
laws of physics associated with the compres- 
sion and expansion of gases having high tem- 
peratures. Both the sun and Jupiter are 
gaseous bodies, though under such enormous 
es that they are in effect as rigid as 
steel. 
The time of sun-spots may be traced to con- 
vulsions within the body of the sun itself. 
cree. Se Like gigantic geysers they periodically burst 
“ forth, throwing out masses of incandescent 
A fine photograph by Dr. Wilson, show- calcium and hydrogen. There is no doubt that 
ing a big group of sun-spots the umbra, the dark interior of the. sun-spots 
constitutes a depression in the general level 














Se ae Sas 





Recent photographs of the spotted disk of the sun have shown a_ of the photosphere. It represents a swirl of incandescent, though 
eh gard tendency of the spots to arrange themselves in a row much _ less heated material, drawn into huge depths. The rotation of sun- 
ike a string of beads. The latitudes of the spots extend from within spots generates an electrical and a magnetic field. Solar activity finds 
about 10° on each side of the ‘equator to latitude 40° north or south. an immediate response in the magnetism and electricity of the earth, 

There is a marked similarity between the behavior of the sun- and in time a connection between the weather and sun-spots will be 
spots and the dark spots observed upon the planet Jupiter. That their demonstrated so that long-range weather predictions may be made. 


The L. B. B. Club and You 


What will you do for the birds this winter ? 
How’s this for a program: 1. See that a 
Liberty Bell Bird Club is started in your dis- 
trict school. 2. Present to your school a set 
of bird pictures. 3. Put up bird-houses. 4. 
Plan to feed and protect the winter birds. 5. 
Study the actions of your bird neighbors. 6. 
Interest others in The Liberty Bell Bird Club. 
7. Make your place a bird sanctuary. Send us 
the number of acres and we will mail you free 
our sanctuary circular. We now have listed 
more than 20,000 acres as bird sanctuaries. 


Third Annual Farm Competition 


In 1917 the greatest number of species on 
any farm, 118, was reported from Minnesota. 
This year Iowa reports the largest number, 
ninety-four. This is followed by New York 
with ninety-one and West Virginia with 
eighty-two, and so on through the states. 
West Virginia reports that the birds are in- 
creasing, Missouri says they are decreasing, and 
New York that the number remains the same. 

Many farms have been made bird sanctu- 
aries, Sincere thanks to all who sent in re- 
ports. Awards were sent to Frank Divishek, 
Jr., Iowa; George P. Helme, New York; C. 
Clay Everts, West Virginia; Albert Bugfalk; 
Minnesota ; Vernon Sheffield, Iowa; O. B. Har- 
rison, Missouri; Oliver Burkhart, Ohio ; Fred 
D. Gordon, Wyoming; Mrs. Lillfan Murling, 
New York; Bertrand Dix, Missouri. 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto : Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and twenty- 
guide sent you. If a two-color 

cate of Membership is desired, send ten 


Ask the to 
organizeabird.club. 854,667 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and dowhat I can for the club. 























Boys’ and Girls’ Club News 
A seed exchange is conducted by a Missouri 
club. Any member who has a surplus of seed 


For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School Sapnngen 16 ‘with aeEkS thee mye 
As a sugar saving hint stuff dates, figs and 











raisins with nuts, and make pop-corn balls, is 
What’s the Use the suggestion of Prof. O. H. Benson. 

What’ > matin’ cand Take photographs showing action and life, 
bred aPhaeety — addie? is a hint to all cuba, This paper would like 

if the euide: of life are bed to have some good ones showing your work. 
Take things in the middle. Abundant Fentasaaty has been proved by 
the Connecticut Pig Club boys to be of great 
If the apple that you've got . value, as it makes larger pigs with less grain. 
Makes you sort of squirmy, “ My prize winning calf,” says Walter F. 
Turn it ’round; as like as not Hartman, of Wisconsin, “ was fed as follows : 
’Tother side ain’t wormy. “Tbegan in February,1917, and gave him regu- 
ete Oey ; lar feeds three times a day, of about five 
Take your kiddin’ with a smile; posnde of grain a day and as much silage and 
’Tain’t no use o” balkin’. ay as he would clean up. After four months, 
Run your bases all the while a. iscontinued the use of ween are — 
Ise is knockin’. the grain ration to seven pounds a day. He 
a a er had a good nurse cow all the time and had 
Life ain’t such a dismal plan water handy. The Y n ration consisted of 


salt, When I began feeding Lad Maurice he 


If you do the best you can, weighed 60 pounds, and when I took him to 











Whistlin’ while you do it. Madison in the middle of November he had 
Xeno W. Putnam. reached 1,080 pounds, making an average gain 
of two and three-quarter pounds per day.” 








A “Save Your Shot” Target—sy r. £. BRIMMER 


HIS target allows shot to be used over and over, dozens of times. With it the air 

rifle can be used in the house without any danger of injuring the walls, furniture, 

ete. U a@ wooden vest a inches high I placed a box built in the 

shape shown in Fig. 1. is may made any size desired. I built this one with 

the front, or ‘ 

twenty-four inches 
square. The slanting back is 
thirty-six inches, base twelve 
inches, and the tapered con- 
ductor, which runs the shot 
into the can has its sides six- 
teen inches long. 

The back and sides of the 
eonductor are lined with felt. 
The target is a bull’s-eye drawn 
on a cardboard twenty - four 
inches square, and the card- 
board is tacked upon the front 
of the target box. The dotted 
lines show how a B. B. shot 

through the cardboard, 

its the slanting back, bounds 

against the conductor side and 

drops into the can behind the 

et. The ey rp eer mecger 

its felt lining, kills the force of 
the shot without battering i 
and so the same shot can wél 

be used dozens of times. 
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Becker 


Bros éCo. 
AF honest prices & 


FOR YOUR FURS 


If you want to get the very most 
CASH money for your furs—get in 
touch with usatonce. You will ed 
that BECKER BROS, e< “ gree 
es prices every tim 

e of the largest and cnet reliable 
fur houses in the country. Our 82 
years’ square poor ne Fm mm you 
satisfaction on every shipmen 


Hallowe’en Hilarities 


HIS is a special program for our young 
folks, Costumes allowed, but no masks: 


1. The initiation: _When getting the 
handshake, every one must have a paper bag 
tied over his. left hand and shake hands with 
all present. 


2. Grand march: All must march in 
| couples, “ follow the leader” plan. Whatever 
| the first two do the rest must immediately 

imitate. Have piano accompaniment. 


3. Rod of destiny: Two long rods, with 
various toys suggesting the occupation of a 
| future husband or wife, must be suspended on 
| opposite sides of room. Girls line up for one 
side, boys the other. Blindfold one ata time 
and let each walk forward and reach out for 
one object. Some objects that may be used 
are as follows: 


Suitable for men’s rod: 1, Clothes-pin 
(washerwoman); 2, yellow pennant (suf- 
fragist); 3, spool (seamstress); 4, feather 

















Says the Deputy - Sheriff : 


*“You bet I have 
an Iver Johnson 


“It can’t go off in my pocket 
and I don’t have to lock it up 
when I’m home. There is only 
one way to discharge an Iver 
Johnson, and that is to pull the 
trigger 'way back. It can’t go off 
accidentally. 


(high flyer) ; 5, doll’s hat (milliner). 

Suitable for girls’ rod: 1, Bottle of water 
(sailor); 2, flag (soldier); 3, toy bank 
(banker); 4, old scissors (scissor grinder); 5, 
pill box (doctor). 


4. Cracker and water contest: A man 


| and agirl stand together. The man eats egg 


biscuit or some large dry cracker while the 
girl drinks a glass of water, using a small 
souvenir spoon. They must watch each other 
as they doit. First one to finish wins. 


5. Mess call whistled or played on piano. 
Refreshments, consisting of apple, lollypop, 
knickknacks, lemonade and false-face cookies. 


FURS 


We Charge No Commission 


You are paid for FULL VALUE of your 

furs—not onecent deducted for commission 

—no other — — made. = Ton Ty! lib- 
market 

money is sent po day shipment yt 


“No one need fear an Iver 
Johnson except the fellow who 
also fears the law.”’ 


The name Iver Johnson has 
always stood for safety and high 
value. You will be glad you bought 
an Iver Johnson Revolver. You 
will appreciate the protection it 
gives you and your family. It is 
the revolver for the person unac- 
customed to firearms. 


Three! h: - 
FREE: “s lets. cette ge eige 


you want. A—* *Firearms” (shotguns 
and revolvers), B—*Bicycles", C— 
“Motorcycies’’. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE 





Becker Bros. & Co. 
Send reliable Price List, 
Tags Fame Market Report. “Exp Expiain how foe 








* ney, — look 1” 
WORKS a 





163 River St., Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


99 Chambers St. 717 Market St. 
New York Gan Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 


REVOLVER 


How To Make Mebiy 


There is an opportunity in most localities for 


FARM JOURNAL 
boys and girls to devel little busi b B tl F M 
ras hr} ten piue-noeiion for bedding nents at c- ront ap 


in the chicken house. They are better than A yy ee toe Sess ce or soon 4 &: 
. wi 
straw, or any other material I know of for ested in the Army in France—all will want the Ton 
this purpose, because lice or mites will not | Journal War Map, showing the entire Western Front, 
live or breed in them. Besides, they have a and particularly th Sectors where American forces have 
tendency to clean and oh mae the plumage 
of the hens. They can be found in almostany | TS is = 5 nets Peo, a, Ge ees ey sue of > ——w ae 
woodlot-and- are -easily - gathered--in’ bags. ae pl canals, railroads, forests, etc. A 
Farmers are glad to get them for a reasonable complete Index makes it possible to locate quickly any 
price, and quite a trade can be built up with | Pot mentioned imdispatehes from the Battle- Front. 
city people who keep chickens. B. W. Yale. THIS Map shows the farthest advanee of the Germans 
. in 1914, and the lines as they stood up to the beginning 

of the German offensive in March. At present 
are made so rapidly that it is not practicable to fo 
them in printing the Maps. By the time a new line is 
drawn and the Maps are being pe the fighting ~—y 
So meee oad, So it is best to each person make nec- 

y corrections on the Map from ~ to 0 Te and week 
to oe week. The Map is only 10 cents Address 
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BELL-ANS 
Always Removes 


Indigestion. Druggists 
refund money if it fails. 25c 
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The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write‘name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the ‘button and folder will be 
eent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 29,595; 431 clans have been formed. 

embership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
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PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise. to. play 


fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
Boys, 

bro’ love 
Tell ¥ Your ar Boy About This ! or car make in re and to have a brotherly 
ZINE. mai rite us cpt ~3 for five ere Send money. Sor fe boys cverywher e. 


no | 
The Scot F. Redfield Co., Dept. A 138, Smethport, Pa. | — 




























































| The Country Boy and Girl | 
Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


ACH blank is to be filled with the name 
of a. flower or plant concealed in the 
sentence: 

1, Gaily blooming in two old tin pans I 
espied some choice ....... 2. How can 
there ever be names enough invented for all 
the varieties of ....... 3. I hope on your 
parterre you sometimes allow an old-fashioned 
a oe 4. I wandered o’er “a stern and 
rock-about coast” gay with the ..... 5. 
In spring we search far and near, but usually 
with success for the beautiful ....... 6. 
Stretched on the hill I lie, scenting the frag- 
rance of the...... 7. That tall and stately 
plant, I call a..... 8. Be off, or get me 
nothing buta........... 9. Let us stop in 
kind old Betsy’s yard for an old-fashioned 
-+.-.- 10. Nancy, press vinegar on your aching 
brow instead of a wreath of ....... 


A Puzzle in Pants 


A merchant stocked his little clothing estab- 
lishment by investing exactly $147, for which 
sum he purchased 147 

arments. For vests 

e paid forty - nine 
cents each ; for pants 
ninety - eight cents 
each, and for coats, 
$2.45 each. Consider- 
ing those prices it is 
needless to mention 
that it.was in pre-war 
times. He invested 
his money so as to 
have in stock the 
largest possible number of three-piece suits. 
How many coats, vests and pants did he buy ? 








Rates in Rhyme 

A poetical Chinaman’s sign reads : 
Six collars, 7 cuffs there be, 
In cents we charge you 33; 
Seven collars and 6 cuffs to do, 
The charge is only 32. 
The work is good and up to date, 
So figure out in cents the rate. 


Planting and Covering Corn 


Hobbs and young Snobbs contracted to plant 
a field of corn for ; 

$5. Hobbs, who 
could plant a row of 
corn in twenty min- 
utes, could plant two 
rows while young 
Snobbs covered one; 
but Snobbs_ could 
plant three rows 
while Hobbs cover- 
edtwo. The puzzle 
is to show how they both worked eight hours 
and earned the same amount of money. 


Answers to September Puzzles 


The Hidden Aviary: Pewit, nightingale, 
eagle, swan, emu, owl, lark, flamingo, hawk 
and rook. 

For the Geography Class: The six rivers 
are: Mersey, Obi, Seine, Nelson, Dee, Orange. 


Puzzling Abbreviations: Ark., Ore., Miss., 
Ti, Md., Pa., O. 


A Puzzling Postponement: On Sunday, the 
first day of the week, Kate promised to marry 
Dannie “when the week after next is the 
week before last.” Therefore, she will marry 
Dannie in twenty - eight days after her 
promise. Had she promised a day earlier, 
then her promise would have fallen due on 
Sunday, twenty-two days later. 


How Wide Is This River: When the boats 
first met, the combined distance traveled was 
equal to. the width of the river, and the slow 
boat had gone 720 yards. When both boats 
land the distance traveled is twice the width 
of the river, and when they meet for the 
second time, the entire distance traveled,:b 
both boats, is to three times the wid 
of the river. erefore it is obvious that 
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Repeating Shotguns and Rifles 
for Shooting Right 


THER .22 repeater for the boy or autoloading shot 

gun for yourself, a high power autoloading rifle for that 

well earned deer hunt or a pump gun or rifle for general use, buy 
a Remington UMC and know you are getting the right arm. 


Every Remington UMC shotgun or rifle is right in every me- 
chanical detail—hammerless, with solid breech, has positive safety 
lock and either autoloading or slide action. And right in shooting 
qualities, balance, fit, material, workmanship, finish and appearance. 


Buy Remington UMC Shotshells or Metallic Cartridges and add the right 
finishing touch. For example, for squirrels, woodchucks 
and other small animals, the Remington UMC .22 
cartridge with hollow point bullet gives best resulta. 


. The wonderful Wetproof process used exclusively in the 
manufacture of Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow™ 
and “Nitro Club” Shotshells, produces a shell which 
can be exposed to wet for hours without harm. 


In black fowder shotshells, buy the old reliable 
Remington UMC “New Club,” now wetproof 
sealed at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 


Sold by Hardware and Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Nearest Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING ‘ NEW YORK CITY 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


**I hear you, Leap hia now op 






nyone 
just it.’ Over one 
undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
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They Make 
Shoes Last 


Shoe bills are of less 
concern when a fam- 
ily wears NeOdlin 
Soles. For these 
soles are so durable 
they make shoes last. 
Comfortable, too, 
and waterproof. 


Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
ce-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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N these days when the world faces an 
increasingly serious food shortage it 
is unwise to overlook any resources 
that will add good nourishing food to the 
depleted supply. In many states the 
percentage of cull or cider apples runs 
fully one-third of the total, and it is 
frequently estimated that thousands of 
tons of such apples are wasted each year. 

While a portion of the larger culls may 
be evaporated to excellent advantage, 
the most practical way of diverting this 
enormous waste into good food is by 
pressing. Practically all the valuable 
and nutritive elements of fruits are con- 
tained in the juice. The other part 
consists largely of cellular tissue and is 
of little value except to retain the juice, 
which in ripe’ apples runs as high as 
ninety per cent. 

A modern hydraulic cider-press will 
extract an average of a little more than 
four gallons of cider from each bushel 
ef ordinary culls. This juice is readil 
converted into a variety of food prod- 
ucts that are not only appetizing and 
nourishing, but most of them are in con- 
centrated form convenient to market 
and easy to preserve. Cider vinegar, 
boiled cider, apple sirup, apple jelly, 

le butter an pesbuniansider are 

1 in active demand and can be sold 
at a better net profit than is usuall 
obtained from the apples in a fres 
condition. 

Even the pomace need not be wasted. 
It is being used extensively as feed for 
dairy and beef cattle, and for hogs and 
sheep. Many pronounce it equal to or- 
dinary corn silage. Pomace also has a 
distinct value as jelly stock because of 
its pectin content which is not impaired 
by drying. Frequently the pomace is 
— a second time, the resulting juice 

eing used for making vinegar or jelly. 


A Temperance Health Drink 


Pasteurized cider is highly recommended 
as a temperance drink by eminent phy- 
sicians and scientists. It is a tonic as 
well as a nutrient, containing natural 
salts and acids of special value in the 
correcting of stomach complaints and 
liver and kidney trouble, and can readily 
be made available as a delightful home 

year Chemical 
preservatives should be avoided, but 
pasteurizing to 160° for two hours and 
sealing tight is effective. 

One of the staple food products from 
waste apples that is in universal demand 
is cider vinegar. Pure cider vinegar 
commands a premium on the market. 

In the process of transforming cider 
into vinegar, two distinct fermentations 
take place. First is the vinous or alco- 
holic fermentation which is the chang- 
ing of the sugar of 
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mentation may be accelerated by the 
addition of yeast, using a cake to each 
five gallons, dissolved in warm water 
before adding. ‘The acetic fermenta- 
tion is also aided by the addition of 
good vinegar containing some mother of 
vinegar. 

It is important to allow plenty of room 
for air in the barrel during all stages of 
fermentation and also to maintain the 
temperature between 60° and 80°. Care 
should be taken not to start the second 
fermentation until all the sugar in the 
cider is changed into alcohol, otherwise 
the change to vinegar will be retarded. 

There exists in this country a poten- 
tial market for boiled cider that would 
consume a hundred times the amount 
now produced if the product could ont 
be obtained. Boiled cider is the fr 
juice concentrated by evaporation in the 
ratio of five gallons reduced to one. In 
this form it will remain in a pe 
state of preservation for years. It is 
dark brown in color of a sirupy 
consistency. It has an extensive use 
both commercially and in the kitchen, 
being especially desirable for making 
mince-meat and apple butter, as well as 
having a multitude of other culinary uses. 


<3 continuing the evaporating process | - 
unti 


the cider is reduced to the ratio of 
seven to one the product becomes jelly. 


A Home-Made Sugar Substitute 


Sugar and sugar products are scarce and 
high these war times, and a practical 
use of the generous sugar content of 
apples is therefore especially acceptable. 
An extensive series of erga 

the Department of Agriculture resu 

in the development of a method of mak- 


ing apple table sirup which produces an. 


attractive article of very fine flavor. 
The process is as follows: Stir inte 
seven gallons of sweet cider five ounces 
of powdered calcium carbonate—a harm- 
less, low-priced chemical—and boil in a 
large kettle five minutes. If a lar 
vessel is not available the cider may 
boiled in batches. After boiling, 


the cider into glass am and allow it to | 
y clear, which re-_ 
uires about seven hours. Return the 


settle until perfec 


clear liquid to the preserving kettle, 
being careful not to pour off any of the 
sediment. Fill the vessel only about 
half full, as it foams up when boiling. 
Add a level teaspoonful of the calcium 
carbonate for the seven gallons of liquid 
and boil rapidly until a temperature of 
220° is reached, or until it is about one- 
seventh of the original volume and the 


consistency of maple-sirup when cooled — 
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Treatment for Sheep Parasites 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


HEEP raising must be made safe, for 

there is a serious shortage of wool. 
Two arch enemies which cause great 
loss of life and vitality in sheep are the 
lung-worm and stomach-worm. 

Modern munitions have been developed 
for fighting these foes. The old method 
of fighting lung-worms was to ‘‘gas”’ 
them by fumigating the animals with 
burning sulphur, or by sticking each 
animal’s head into a sack containing a 
hot brick from which iodine was evap- 
orated by the heat. The new method is 
to inject chloroform directly into the 
sheep’s nostrils. 

The injection may be made with a 
medicine dropper, fountain-pen filler or 
small syringe. The dose is from thirt 
to sixty drops, but we scarcely can ad- 
vise any one other than a trained veteri- 
narian to give the treatment. If it 
must be done by the layman one lamb 
should be treated with a half dose and 
the effects watched; then others may 
be experimentally treated with increas- 
ing amounts until the safe dose is found. 
The chloroform stupefies the threadlike 
worms in the windpipe and air-passages 
of the lungs, and they are coughed up 
and swallowed by the sheep. This being 
true, it is well to give a full dose of 
Epsom salts shortly after the chloroform 
has been administered. The dose for 
an adult sheep is four ounces dissolved 
in warm water. This is the best purga- 
tive forsheep. .” 

More important than medicinal treat- 
ment to keep lambs free from lung- 
worms is to pasture them upon new 
grass each spring, never allowing them 
to graze bare-bitten, sheep-tainted pas- 
tures. It also is imperative to nee the 
lambs thriving at all times by supplying 
plenty of nutritious feed. A mixture 
of oats and bran may be fed in addition 
to grass, if the pastures become short ; 
and other green feed should be supplied 
as a soiling crop. 

The old method of fighting stomach- 
worms was to give three doses of gas- 
oline on, three successive days, the 
gasoline being mixed with new milk and 
raw linseed-oil to make an emulsion. 
This treatment did not always kill the 
worms, and sometimes killed the sheep. 
The new plan recommended by Drs. Hall 
and Winthrop, Zoologists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, conserves time and 
man power, and those who have tried it 
say that it is much more effective than 
the gasoline treatment. 

A one per cent solution of pure sul- 
phate of copper (bluestone) is made by 
adding one and one-quarter ounces of 
the bluest crystals to one gallon of hot 
water; of this the dose is one ounce for 
a lamb of comparatively small size and 
one and three-quarter ounces for a 
large, strong lamb or sheep. Only one 
dose is needed and no physic need be 
given after this drug. he solution 
may be measured in a glass graduate 
and administered by means of a small 
rubber tube and funnel inserted in the 
py mouth, or it may be given from 
a long-necked bottle. 





"KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a nay 6 condition, Inquiries will be 
answered direct mail to Our Félks who are 
not accessible toa veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, “‘ Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 
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Protect Your Farm Machinery 


Add years of usefulness to your implements and farm equipment. 
A few brushfuls of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes will protect 
from rust and decay and save the expense of buying new. 


Do you realize that every bit of painting you do yourself about 
your home releases just that much labor toward winning the war? 
It is a saving of money and true economy to keep every paintable 
surface about the farm protected with 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained or finished in any 
way, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 





Acme Wuire Leap anp CoLor Works 
Dept. N, Detroit, Michigan 
BOSTON MINNEAPOLICO PiTTssurReN}w 


CINCINNAT? NASHVILLE FORT WORTH 
DALLAS tINCOLN PORTLAND 





cnicacoe ST. Lovie SALT LANE Orry¥v 
TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM Los ANGELES 
TOPEKA SPOKANE 





























SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


CJ 
will clean it off without laying up the 
horse. No blister, no gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required at 
an appli¢ation. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 8 R free. 


W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


GET A BUHR MILL 













indi Sedan orn bie 
i would at a 

Scar mil.” Last a lifetime. A boy 
can operate and keep one in order, 



















Se er, ok on ml eee pee eee 
Fleming Bros., Chemists Yoras.Guicese, mt. 
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Nothing toPay 
Until 60 Days 


you can have one of these ys 
Rockers shipped for 36 days free trial. Pay nothing at all until 
60 days after arrival. You 
ane a year to pay all on erases 
d, ship it back and we will pay freight poth ways. 


Rocker = 


Frame is high quality _ me hardwood, 
Go iden finish. 4 easy ae 


ly a small first paym 
easy terms. If not satis- 


Ping 


‘Year To Pay 


Catey white ti aes eee. a Mintoee . ae 
eplignticn oe you. We — 
j Reepit only ite satisfies in 


THE HARTMAN 


« Seot. 4478 Chienos 


THE PA 





The call to arms is taking millions * 
of our men and their places must be 
filled. Domestic help must be released 
and home burdens must be lessened. The 


Moto Uiasher 
Swinging hevers/ble Whinger 


is doing a notable work—relieving the 
need of hired help and permitting the house- 
wife to divert her energies to the larger work 
of winning the war. Put your home on a 
100% war footing. The Maytag will help. 


The Maytag Laundry Manual will 
relieve you of many distressing 
laundering problems. 

Write for one. 


+6 
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GIVEN ccntine cenvine EASTMAN 


Full 
. post cards at Live, Geen Postion. 








prepaid. | Back Guarantec: Write for 
American 









New FEATHER 4 13 25 


36 Ibs. Re oy ate sa ee ang 7 ey New. | 
Money 
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Finger Board 
They love their land, because it ts their 


own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason 
why; 
Would shake hands with a king upon 
his throne, 


And think it kindness to his majesty. 
F.-G. Halleck. 


T is a shame to go to the trouble of 
draining a piece of land and then al- 
low the drains to choke up for the lack 


| of attention. 


Axle-grease is as important as elbow- 
grease. 


This is the month in which a great 
many potatoes get the sack. 


Give your seed-corn the fresh air cure. 
Not a kernel should be wasted. 


Manners are the happy ways of doing 
things. If they are superficial, so are 
the dewdrops which give such a depth 
to the morning meadows. Emerson. 


We no gs hear talk of ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere.’’ In almost every field of ac- 
tion the woman is holding up her end, 
and she will never go back to the status 
of the anti-war period. 


Government is not reason, it is not 
eloquence—it is force! Like fire, it is 
a dangerous servant and a fearful mas- 
ter; never for a moment should it be 
left to irresponsible action. 

George Washington. 

English haystacks are a constant 


_ source of wonder to Americans. They 


are as symmetrically built as though laid || 
out by rule and square. The thatch-like 
covering is also perfect. The absence of: 
big barns such as we have in this country- 
makes it necessary for the British farm- 
er to resort to stacks; hence the okt: 
of the stacker. 


A statistician has discovered that the 
fourth generation of the city or — 
dweller is practically unknown 
reports that many generations of farm ; 
dwellers commonly live one after the ’ 
other in the same homestead. He cites ’ 
examples where from ten to fourteen’ 
generations have succeeded each other 


| on the same farm. 


Working hours of French peasants on 


| the land in these strenuous days are” 


| 


from about three a. m. to nine p. m., 
and the workers are nearly all women’ 
or temporarily released soldiers. The” 
fact indicates in some degree the tre-"! 
mendous strain falling upon the agricul-° 


| turists in the neighborhood of the ttle” 


| zone and the great effort that is being _, 
| made to sustain French agriculture 

| From time to time the industrious arid: 
| invincible peasants have been given val: - 
| uable assistance in the shape of seeds,’ 
| live stock, implements, etc., through 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 





— Agents wanted. 
Feather & Pillow Co., Desk 149, Nashville, Tenn, 


the medium of the Agricultural Relief 
of AHies Committee, help which, in the 
hands of so deserving a class, is bearing 
| fruit now and will be still more fruitful 
in the future. 





The miller’s knot for tying grain sacks}: 
is one of the most effective. It is’ 
the knot used, 
.in tying cement}: 
sacks, and they 
seldom come un- 
tied. It is al- 
most necessary 
to cut the string 
to open a-sack, 
for the knot 
sticks so tight 


asks 


uicker to 
tle grain poe : 
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_ 8¢counts, so that you can start in at the 





Why Keep Accounts ? 


MAN in Missouri kept accurate ac- 
counts of his farm business. At the 
end of the year he added together the 
cash which he had on hand at the be- 
inning of the year and his cash receipts 
Sehig the year. Then he subtracted 
his cash expenses during the year to see 
whether the remainder equaled the cash 
balance which the bank reported at the 
end of the year. He found he was $8 
short. He asked the bank to look up 
his cash balance again. They reported 
the same amount a second time. 

Being a Missourian this man had to be 
shown, so he took his farm account- 
book into the bank next time he went 
to town and found that a cream check 
of his had been credited to another man 
having the same initials and a similar 
surname. 

The loss of $8 wouldn’t have ruined 
this man—nor any man who is progres- 
sive enough to keep accurate accounts 
of his farm business. Eight hundred 
dollars might have done so, although we 
do not know definitely. The incident 
merely shows the advantage of keeping 
accounts. The most important thing is 
that this man made money that year, 
and having kept accounts he had the 
satisfaction of knowing it. So he went 
ahead and planned for bigger crops the 
next year. : d 

Keeping farm accounts is not only an 
advantage ; itis a necessity. Since farm- 
ing people have to make income-tax 
returns just the same as other business 
people, it is absolutely essential to have 
figures upon which to base the reports. 
Hence every farmer ought to keep ac- 
counts. The time necessary to keep 
accounts on the farm need not amount 
to more than six hours a year. At the 
end of the year the banker or county 
agricultural agent will be ready to help 
in balancing the books, or taking the 
inventory which is necessary. 

There are at least four important rea- 
sons why men on farms should keep 
accounts. The main one is to have a 
definite method of studying the business 
with the idea of making it more profit- 
able. If farmers were to produce wheat 
or other farm products without a profit, 
soon agriculture would suffer. 

A second reason for accounts and farm 
records is that they improve a man’s 
credit. If a farmer can show from care- 
fully kept records that the money he 
wishes to borrow is to be used for a pur- 

se that will increase the profits of the 
arm, then he will be able to get a loan 
more readily and on better terms. 

A third reason for accounts is that 
they often are the means of agreeably 
settling disputes or misunderstandings 
that otherwise might occur between 
parties who deal with one another and 
who never keep any record of their busi- 
ness transactions. 

A fourth reason, and not the least 


‘important, is that a man owes it to his 


family to make use of every means pos- 
sible to detect and prevent leaks in the 
farm business, and thus make the farm 
income sufficient for the aareeert of the 
family and the education of his children. 

Farmers who are keeping books can 
take advantage of the ruling of the 
United States Treasury Department 
which provides as follows : 

‘*Farmers who keep books according 
to some approved method which clearly 
shows the net income, and take annual 
inventories, may, if the same method is 
consistently followed from year to year, 
prepare their returns in accordance with 
the showing made by the books and the 
inventories, ”’ 

Editor’s Note: Next month we will 

Hl you the principles of keeping farm 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 





N eo / 


Iam Going to Give Away 


Two More Automobiles 


I have been giving away automobiles for a long time. Now I’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the 
corner and I’ll tell you about it. 


Before you go any further, if you think there is any catch, and that I won’t 
do just what I say I will, read this guarantee : 





Te OUR FOLKS AND OTHER FRIENDS :—We guarantee that these 
two automobiles and the other rewards, precisely as d 


or 
their cash equivalent, will itively be given away on December 14, 


1918. Every who tries for these rewards will be given exactly the 
same fair an uare treatment as every other. No special information 
or privil » ‘0 one connected with The Farm Journal, and no one from 
Philadelphia or any other large city, will be allowed to compete, We want 
these rewards to go to country people pepe pe 2 Our 42-year reputation 
and entire fi | responsibility stand back of these statements. 











WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY. 





I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who will help me 
get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You know everything we use in t prvtirny J The 
Farm Journal costs more than ever. In spite of this it is better than ever. Better paper, 
better ink, better articles and more of them, better pictures and ever so many more of 
them. And now we have a beautiful new picture-cover each month. Other publishers 
have been compelled to raise their subscription price. We don’t want to, but may have to. 
The surest way I know to prevent it is to get a lot of new subscribers at the old rates. 
Every subscriber you get for me helps you by keeping the price of your paper from going 
up. It’s just like getting paid for saving money. . By helping me you help yourself; and 
think of the wonderful chance to get for your own one of these splendid automobiles or 
other rewards. Surely you will lose no time in sending me the coupon down in the corner 
so that I can tell you all about it. 


You would be surprised to know how few people actually try for the cars which I give away. 
And how easy it is for those who do! I know everybody is even busier than usual this 


year, but I believe enough will give me just a little of their time to pay me for these auto- 
mobiles and other rewards I will give away on December 14, 1918. Of course I’m going to 
give them away anyhow, but I’d rather feel that those I give them to have earned them. 














$1800 in Rewards 








5 Overland Touring Car $100 Diamond sone 
Ford Touring Car oo Victor Victrola + 
250 Piano or Motocycle Elgin Gold Watch 
5 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 








The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1918 model, fully equipped and com- 

plete in every detail and will be delivered right at some one’s front door without a cent 
of cost to them. Don’t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I'll tell you how. 

The other car I shall give away is a latest model Ford Touring Car, also fully cantepe’. 
0 

above 





Would you rather have it? As soon asI receive the coupon I’ll send you full de 
my offer. Besides the two cars I’m going to give away the other rewards listed 
Surely there is something in that list you want. 
Remember that other papers cost more than they used to; remember that The Farm 
Journal has not been raised in price; remember that in The Farm Journal the subscriber 
ts more for his money than in any other farm paper; and remember now you get more 
in The Farm Journal ever before. All this makes it easy to get subscribers. Oh, 
yes! I almost forgot to say that old subscribers are sure to renew when asked, and re- 
newals count the same as new subscribers. Just a few subscribers between you and a 
car. I’m sure you want one, and here is the thing to do to get it. Cut out and mail me 
this conpen Se taway. Iam surel ing to give away those two cars on December M, 
1918, it rests with you whether I give one to you or to some one else. 


Mail the Coupon for Full Details==y SEND NO MONEY 


Mail me the coupon now, today. You sesuscubassousuanieubancssabweuene 
have everything to gain and nothing to vig 


a Just Pa aes ae zt syonve, & I'll g The a ; 10 J 
ou le of my plan, m Farm Journal 

Auto Book which gives full deusrigitions Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie sex tata ties otaar of tan ot Please send me full information about the automobiles 
e ome the owner of one o . The signing of this coupon does 

these aplendid rewards. Mail the coupon hot obliente me in any — “ 

—you cannot know all the features of 

my plan unless you do. Notus 





’t send me any money—not even 
a tage stamp, but mail the coupon 





‘ore you forget it. P.O. 
The Reward Man 
The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. § Siate. R. F.D. Box. 










































Odd Mention 


Octeber had no butterflies and so 
she told Jack Frost 

To make a million right away, no 
matter what it cost ; 

So Jack Frost painted all the leaves 
a lovely red and brown ; 

The wind then shook the branches 
hard to make them flutter down. 


N a city people are population ; in 
the country they are neighbors,’’ 
mys the Kansas City Star. 

A man in Missouri put his hand in a 
mule’s mouth to see how many teeth the 
mule had. The mule closed his mouth 
to see how many fingers the man had, 
and the curiosity of both was satisfied. 


Again we say, and not just to be say- 
ing something, look the adver- 
tising columns for your needs in manu- 
factured goods, live stock,—in fact, 
anything you want. If you do not 
find what you want, let us look it up 
for you. 


By the iron in our mountains, 

By the power in our rivers, 

By the harvest of our prairies, 

By the skill of our inventions, 

By the courage of our fathers, 

By the aid of Ged above us, 

We shall win and we shall conquer. 


Contributions imvited from all persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, 
who know what’s what and whocan stop 
after ss have said it. We treat sub- 
jects in cree pt fh ; we try to hit the 
aail on the head not the thumb ; we 
atrive to know what to leave out as ‘well 
as what to put in ; that is, to boil things 
down ; and we like a little fun as we go 
along, and to keep the paper young in 
spirit if not in years. 


In many cities the various stores give 
a Window War Savings S y. 
Much interest is aroused and the rivalry 
is keen. We believe our 


eepers 
a the cities, and we will print on 
ture the best photograph 


posted of a Window War Savings 
Stamp display. Photographs must be 
teceived by ber 1. Get busy. 


Remember, 5,000, re th be a ara oe 

picture and you are 

crease the sale of sta bP og 
aphs to Picture ro The Farm 
urnal, Washington Square, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


An emergency lenaane’ When you hear 
an unusual commotion in the eB 
house, or when the horses are raisi 
fuss down at the stable—that is the Re 
when this emergency lantern proves 
valuable. It may be made of any old 
tin can that is bright inside, a piece of 
baling wire and a tallow candle, two of 
= may be sero ee 

oe store for 
Seen With a nail, 
punch ene small holes 
through one side of the 
can, two at either end, 
and fasten the ends of 
Seen On non 

ese n the opposite 

side of the can 
ch a hole 
for 

the candle to be 


— onal 


Force the candle 
through the 

hole and the lantern is 
ready for use. It is 


safe, easily carried, will 
aot blow out in the 
strongest wind, and may come in handy 
on that Experimental some 
when the lantern gives out. A. 
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No Punctures—No Blowouts 


Essenkay is the final solution to the tire problem. 

‘a [t eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire trou- 
Wa bles. No air is used, therefore no inner tubes. 
No spare tires, pumps or jacks needed. The f 


conveniences and expense incident to air 


tires is avoided. 





Prac ee is used by over 30,000 motorists who have tested it under all conditions 
of reads and on all types of cars, trucks and converted tractors. No road is teo 
exacting—mud, muck, sands, stone, city boulevards or cobble pavements—Essenkay 
absorbs the shocks and maintains constant, uniform pressure in the casings. 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


The use of Essenkay is an economy—tires run 
two to five times as far as air filled tires. Essen- 

tives at constant pressure—cannot be 
deflated or run flat—thus they wear down to the 
last layer of fabric. 


Essenkay Is Guaranteed 


Essenkay is guaranteed not to be affected by 
heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, 
atmospheric or climatic conditions, and not to 


oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble, nor change its con- 
sistency m any way. 


Send for Booklet 


A booklet, * ‘The Story ef 
Essenkay,”’ and details of 
ten days’ free trial will be 
mailed on request. 


First Cost—Last Cost 


Essenkay should be good for use from Seana 
years. As tires wear down to the last layer of 
fabric and are discarded the Essenkay is placed 
in new tires. Essenkay is an investment. The 
first cost is the last cost. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 





ne =. 
and details of ten cn days’ free trial offer. 























Take this wonderful transformer and try it out 

our Ford. If it does not save you money 
“ your car doesn’t operate better—return it 
and your money will be refunded. 


EM. Cc. deaee on tedaee? Free Trial. 
KEROSENE MOTOR COMPANY, 















K. M. C. TRANSFORMER 
RUNS YOUR FORD ON KEROSENE your _oppor- 


The K. M. C. transforms kerosene from a liquid to a rich heavy 

gas that enters into the cylinders of the Ford motor, and ex- 

with greater power than _—. Original and only real 

enccqestal oa transformer arket today. Shipped 
This is the frst time we oon offered 

. This offer islimited. Act now. 





Remember 
mo Tying vy by the “‘Fuel Administra- — 

t the use of kerosene, 
Write anick for tree details, 


Dept. 152, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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‘“My, what a relief !’’ 


HAT rheumatic twinge doesn’t bother 

you long after you’ve had the aching 
part bathed with the old standby—Sloan’s 
Liniment. 


 SLOANS | 


N&B 


LINIMENT © 





You just put a little on—it doesn’t stain the skin 
—gently pat it, and it penetrates, sending a 
warm, soothing glow through the tortured part. Soon 
the pain eases down and you feel that warm, 
comforting, tingling relief for which Sloan’s 
Liniment is regularly used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of families. 
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It stands alone in promoting quick relief from after-effects of ex- 
posure, lumbago, sciatica, muscle and joint strains, pains, sprains, 
and stiffness, neuralgia, bruises. There’sa 
successful record of 37 years back of 
Sloan’s Liniment. 
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Keep a big bottle ready for use—it may 
be needed any minute. The big bottle 
holds six times as much as the small one, 
so get the most for your money. 


Sloan’s 


The World's 
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Kicking About 
High Prices 


DO Something! 


—Del Dane 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 


Don’t talk “high prices” to me! 


Let me talk Low Prices to you! If you 
really want to “do something about high 
prices,” just send and get my latest book 
—just off the press. 


This book will upset all your ideas about prices 
of stoves, ranges and furnaces, gas ranges, oil 
ranges and kitchen kabinets. It will show you 
how you can get unbeatable quality at whole- 
sale factory prices. 


It will show you how to save $25.00 or more on your 
order. It will show you why over 300,000 satisfied 
customers always boost for Kalamazoo products. Every- 
body knows Kalamazoo quality. But do you know how 
much ‘‘Kalamazoo Direct to You’”’ factory prices save you ? 


Get This Book 
and Forget High Prices 


This book shows you all the latest style stoves and ranges. It 
tells about the money-saving Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace—the 
biggest success of the age. eats the entire home through one 
register. Easy to install. Burns any fuel. This book will answer 
your heating problem. Send for it. 


I Am Smashing Prices 
This Year ———an 


Thousands know Del Dane, “The Old Stove Master of Kala- 3 ‘ : 
mazoo.” I’ve been in the home-heating business all my life. z : 
Started as a boy in the stove factory. This year I am cutting “A Kalamazcee | 
loose with a smashing drive on prices. Cutting profits to the bone. ) Direct to You 
Breaking new records in giving you a bigger value for your money. 1 


Write a Post Card 


That’s easy. Don’t lose this chance to make 
a record-breaking price saving. I know that 
you want to save money. I know that you 
aren’t going to lose this chance. 


Send yourname. Get my big free book. Give 
me the chance to help you. 


Bear in mind, fm a manufacturer. I sell 
direct to users. I give you expert help free. 
I sell on 30 Days’ Trial. or easy pay- 
ments. Unlimited, Unconditional Guarantee, 


Write today. 
Del Dane 
**The Old Stove Master’’ 
Ask for Catalog No. 105 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Michigan 
We sell stoves, ranges, pipe and pipeless 


furnaces, gas ranges, oil ranges, kitchen kab- 
inets and tables. All shown in one catalog. 


Me A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 








